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The Week. 


{ioe President, in his address to the colored people at Atlanta, told 

them that, after reflecting upon it, “he thought their rights 
Inass of intelligent white 
men were let alone by the general Government,” which called forth 
immense appliuse. He 


and interests would be sater if the great 


said to them, also, that we had been try 


ing this experiment for six months, and in his opinion for no six 


months since the war had there been so few outrages and invasions 
of their right 


and homes 


, hor had they been so secure in their rights, persons, 


as in the last six months.” We suppose this is strictly 
true, but one cannot help wondering what the eminent men who 
conducted the last campaign on the * bloody-shirt ” ery think about 
it-—the Wheelers, Mortons, ‘Tatts, and 
the like. ‘The dilemma presented to these estimable statesmen is a 


very disagreeable one. 


Diweses, Chandlers, Blaines, 


If President Haves is wrong in all this, thes 
when recommending him to the American people as 


Were, at bloody 
shirt” candidate, either guilty of gross fraud or the victims of a 
very sorry bit of imposture. In cither case it does seem as ii 
that familiar place of repose, * the back seat in the rear car.” was 
now all they could claim from a grossly humbugged but indulgent 


public. 


The Massachusetts Republicans have adopted a platform which, 
aus regards five vital subjects—the Southern 
atfairs, civil-service reform, subsidies, resumption, and the cur- 
They * cordially 
approve the spirit and measures of the Administration as wisel\ 
adopted to hasten” the final and permanent pacitication of the 
Southern section of our country ; 


President's course on 


rency—satisfies the most exacting requirements. 


heartily endorse the President's 
recent order to ofhce-holders, and upon the subject of civil-service 
reform in general adopt a long resolution specifving the methods by 
Which it should be * persistently and resolutely carried forward,” 
and calling upon all departments of the Government ‘to give the 
President their cordial and effeetive support in making the reform 
thorough and radical and complete.” Their language is no 
decisive upon resumption and the currency, for they 


less 
‘insist upon 
the adoption of all measures necessary to ensure resumption on a 
day not later than that now fixed by law,” and affirm “the duty ot 
the Government to maintain its coin and currency at all times at par 
with the gold standard of the commercial world.” | Money and land 
grants, as subsidies to private corporations, are firmly opposed, the 
assertion being made that in such vrants Congress * has already 


passed a reasonable limit.” The remaining resolutions are either ot 
local application or less definite in purpose, but they agree with the 
Democrats in calling for the reformation and revision of Massachu- 
setts’ tax-laws. Governor Rice was renominated, though net witl 
out considerable opposition; and the chances of his eleetion, which 
have without doubt been greatly increased by the excellence of the 
platform, will depend considerably upon the votes retained by the 
party from Judge Pitman, the candidate of the prohibitionists, and 
Mr. Phillips, who has been nominated by the labor-reformers 


The resolutions of the Maryland Republicans, at their State Con 
vention Thursday week, upon the Southern * poliey,” the currency, 
and resumption, were as excellent as those of their fellows in Manes. 
chusetts, and their “labor” plank was an outspoken declaration in 
favor of law and order. Very decided resolutions were adopted also 
on various subjects of State importance. The platform of the New 
Jersey Democrats is extremely * thin,” advising only a revision and 
reform of the usury laws, a reduction of official salaries, and “ the 
enactment of such legislation as will enable us to collect statistical 


to harmonize these interests and place our industries upon a 
Ihe Republi: 1 i ‘i hol wil 


ex-Governor Newell on a platform eontaining a tmederate appre 


permanent and scientifie basis.” 


of Mr. Haves’s course, expressing much disgust at Det 

in the State, and pledged to speedy resumption, a gold 
protective tariff, no further grants of kind to corporatio \ 
cent. usury law, and non-interference of religious sect 


atfairs. 


The New Jerse \ ay Wmerats, appar ti 


number of bad characters to spend money tn the Convention: « 
With sufficient freedom or suthicient Judgment, have ner ated @ 
ral MeClellan tor the Governorship. and he las ¢ ‘ dtos 
their candidate. He doubth owes t one: «le 


process of recone iiation 


Now that people rt 


the animosities of the war. the general whe miee 

Vigor somehow rises ino reputation rh oO hel 
Inanaged to retain a great deal of popul " 
tile of the tirst vear of the strugele a 

had net been made Enveineer of the New Ye |) 1) 

bv the New York ¢ tv vovernient L posite | 

very large salary and produced vet tt lt lf lt 

that the candidate of the New Jersev Re ‘ \ eat | 


hat checkered career will have another dis 


he. 


SOTTLCW 


wnd his 


added to it, whieh 


perhaps, expeeted as littl as he expr i 
the command of the army in bse. Etois te be hoped. 1 ‘ 
Will not be presented to the State, as he was in Psd © ¢ 
as a martyr in need of rehabilitation 

Mr. Thurman has made a speech at Marion, Ohio——the first ina 
long time He onee more asserted the claims of S. J. Tilden to the 
Presidency : condemned the Eleet ( Ission fk It s ) 
hear evidence of some kind—it does net clearly appear what, frem 
the report—as to the returns in Louisiana and Florida, and warned 
thie people of the danger of a recurrence of such (Usputes He il 


; } lyyaee? , 
South was What he (Thurman) had beer 


that Haves’s poli Vat thie 


struggling for for vears; castigated the Republic for extrava 
vanee and corruption, Which he said could not be cured without a 
total change of administration, and the putting in all the offices, high 
and low. new men whe would have me terest In covering thing 
This is, and alwavs will be, a strong argum ent ith the out 
(alist pre nehe the civil services lhe \ i] IVs Sil hat 
vou must have acs new deal” order to discover the villanies of the 
party last in power, and the only way to meet itis to make appoint 
ments Which have ne partisan tant, ana put the execution of the 
reforms into hands which | e had neo « ection with the abuses 


Mr. Thurman wound up with the customary culogv on silver as the 


money of oul fathers 


A suspicious letter from ex-Governor Chamberlain to Parker, 
onee Treasurer of South Caro J afterwards a jail-bird, and now 
leader of the temperance cause In Jersey City, has been going the 
rounds of the press In it Mr. Chamberlain asks Parker the 
sivuiticant question Do the commissions foot up pretty we We” 
Precisely what this refers to, however, is as vet only matter of con 
jecture, although the letter is one which Parker sold to Dunn 


(Comptroller-General, now under indictment), and the reading of 
which was threatened at last vear’s Republican State Convention. 


Sun has mut 


} > ¢ it 1) 
since adin tted bile 


But the le publie a letter, which Mr. Chamberlain hay 
i iW be genuine, Which can leave no doubt in any 
eandid mind of his true relations to the knaves with whom he was 
so long intimate, and which, so far as it goes, fully confirms Parker's 
testimony with regard to him. The tone of this letter, which is 
addressed to Kimpton, and which we regret we cannot quote in full, 





‘ ol confederates Its 
‘ | f to ri] (; ile & 
‘ { | , ia | 
t and then t 
| ( { unb 1 ¢ | 
{ nin it ‘| it ‘i i 
li) , l of facet, a co 
thy « lout, the plunder (if ther 
{ » declare that the speeulation was a 
) eis aired by Kimpton, Cardoza, Parker, Waterman, 
Hu Jund Patterson. At the date of the letter Chamber- 
\ttorney-General of the State, and peculiarly, therefore, 


} 


hil probably return to this sub- 


Phe ination of Tweed before a committee of the Board of 
\Idermen was continued last Friday, but the revelations made were 
exciting or important as those mentioned last week. He 

haat lye is made a director of the Erie Railroad, although 

Ih tockholder, by Fisk and Gould, who desired to give 

hima chance to make money in return for his serviees in procuring 


for them a wished-for injunetion from Judge Barnard, of the Su- 
Afterwards he aeted as their agent at Albany in ob- 
favorable legislation, reeciving money from them for the 


bi r of legislators. Ile next gave a history of the New York 

Printing Company, which at one time did nearly all the city’s print- 

ing. ‘Phe company was composed of Cornelius Corson, James B. 

Taylor, and Tweed, to whom, later, were added Sweeny and Hugh 

Smith. Its bills were paid without being submitted to the Super- 
| 

‘ , a vote of the Board having direeted the Comptroller to pay 


oh certification of the clerk. 


Upon a capital of S 10,000 the 


comp paid wauly a dividend of from 850,000 to $75,000 to 
each of its memiby With regard to his testimony before the 
Vood Committee, in Iek72, he admitted that it was mostly false, 


men and their families, and a great 
many were si Of the testimony thus far given, the only impor- 
tant denials have been made by Messrs. Kingsley and Murphy in re- 


having been given ‘to save 


ived 


ird to the East River Bridge. Tweed 


iting the sale to him of one-half of O’Bricen’s claim, 
but O’Brien admits it. 


State Senator Bixby, whom 
aceu ed of me rot 
h nied the transaction, 


which one-half of the Interior Department building 


t Washington was destroyed on Monday was emphatically a public 


loss, of which the building itself was the least part. The fire began 
tmnong or first involved the 20,000 rejected models stored in the 
lmest unapproachable garret under a roof of wood and glass, and 


they were utterly consumed. These models had been selected from 
the mass of those rejected, as being too valuable to return to the 
They had, however, only a contingent value, for access 
not permitted, and the public interest in them was 


»>them Was 


efore remote. Quite otherwise was it with the 87,000 patent 


ls which subsequently shared their fate, and which happened 

to be t re Valuable than the remainder of the whole collec- 
tion, for they embraeed the classes of metal and wood-work- 
civil and mechanical engineering, agricultural implements, 
carriages, Wagons, railroads, hydraulics, pneumatics, ete. Of 

lt it W true, but in a special sense of the older models, for 

ch the drawings were very imperfect, that they were of the 


importance in defence against suits for infringement, inas- 


ich as they often showed contrivances not figured in the drawings, 
entioned in the specifications, on account of their novelty 
having been overlooked. Herein lay a great pro- 

teet to the public, whieh might otherwise have been debarred 
| old ntion unless by paying for it, or been exposed 
m4 The extent and money value of this pro- 
can appreciate; the publie would naturally con- 

efaet that the drawings and specifications 

| Mhe head of the Office is now more 

ever the public’ (against the patentee, and the 
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ation. 


present Commissioner has understeod his duty in this regard more 

fully than any of his predecessors, it is to be hoped he will do 

wh he can to stay the mischievous consequences of the 

\ ve before pointed out, there is grest danger that our 

patent system will topple ef itself by excessive leaning in fave t 
Inve Something ought speedily to be done, vet after due 

ideration, to enhance the difficulty of taking out a patent. Thi 


Will not only have the efiect of diminishing both honest and blac! 


—_ 
mitiling litigation, but will, of course, reduce the number of models 


to be stored. The question will still arise whether these ought not 
to be stored in a museum by themselves, beyond the possible risk of 
fire; and the narrow escape of the records in the Land Office might 


also suggest the question whether the Interior Department sheuld 


| attempt to house so much of itself under one roof (and that a wooden 
one !), and even whether the varied interests which it guards might 


not be advantageously divided between two or more portfolios in 


the Cabinet ? 


The harvests in all parts of the country fully come up to expecta- 
tions, and the events of the week in Europe make it reasonably certain 
that the war will be protracted long cnough to compel Europe to take 
all the breadstutis which this country can spare. Very large * short 
* of wheat were made several weeks ago at Chicago and here, in 


sales 
the belief that the large yield would depress prices; the market was 
and during the last week a ‘‘corner” was made, and 
The advance stimulated 


“ oversold,” 
the price of wheat was sharply advanced. 
the movement to the lake ports, where the receipts have been larger 
in a single week than they were last year in the whole month of 
September. Transportation business has accordingly been excellent, 
and thus far the water-routes have derived more benefit from the 
increase than have the railroads. This large movement of grain 
has increased the demand for money, the rate of which at New 
York has advanced to 6 to 7 per cent. on call. Cotton has not yet 
begun to move, and later in the year currency will be required in 
large amounts at the South. Other branches of business than those 
direetly concerned in the production and transportation of bread- 
stuils have improved, but only to a limited extent. Gold during the 
week ruled at 108 to 103}, and at the close of the week the U.S. 
(legal-tender) note for $1 had a gold-value of $0.9685. At the same 
time the bullion in a 4124-grain silver dollar would have been worth 
#0.0203, bar-silver in London having advanced to 548d. per ounce, 


English standard. 


In England, the revelations which have been making at the 
police court of the corruption of the detective branch of the Lendon 
police force have oceupied, this being the dull season, more of public 
attention than anything else, after the war. Three chief inspectors 
and a superintendent of the force and a solicitor have been all com- 
mitted, after a prolonged examination, for trial on a charge of con- 
spiracy with certain thieves to defeat the ends of justice. One of 
them had been in the service for thirty-seven years; others twenty- 
two and fourteen. Their fall was gradual. A band of swindlers 
got into relations with one of them, pretending that they were going 
to open a betting-oflice, and got him to promise information if pro- 
ceedings were going to be taken against them. A loan of money 
grew out of this intimacy, which put him in their power; then, when 
they proceeded to rob a French lady, they compelled him to aid in 
shielding them, and he gradually seduced other members of the 
foree into the league. The moral which the London press seems 
disposed to draw from the affair is that the detectives nowadays are 
not up to their work in education or position. Thievery has grown 
greatly as an art, and has enlisted an order of talent formerly un- 
known in it, and needs to be combated by a much abler and more 
skilful class of men than are now employed. The fact is, however, 
as we have seen here in so many eases, the inspecting machinery by 
which we attempt to prevent fraud ef all kinds is breaking down 
everywhere under the increased weight of temptation. We have 
not yet made up our minds to pay enough for the ability now needed 
hot enly to watch swindlers but to watch honest men exposed to 


creat temptation —as in banks, for instance. 
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N 


fixed for October 14, and Marshal Mae- 
Mahon has issued, in preparation for them, a most extraordinary 


The Freneh elections are 


inifesto to the electors, showing how completely the idea of per- 

al government has taken hold of his mind, and how completely 

has taken up the role of a © saviour of society In it 1 oints 

ith pride,” as our Republican conventions say, to the history of his 

wdinini stration during the last four years, with its peace abroad and 
rapid recovery at home; says this happy state of things is, howe 

disturbed by the passage of the majority of the Chamber into the 


hands of the avowed leaders of the Radical party, ** lorge tting the 
share of authority belonging to him,” and aiming at substituting for 
** the necessary equilibrium of the public powers the 
new convention.” 


authority ofa 
He declares that the constitution is entrusted to 
his guardianship, that he will protect it, and that he expects the 
electors to send up a Chamber which will attend to the public | 
hess and be Hostile elections, on 
vate the eonllict, impede bu: 


usi- 
‘favorable to his policy.” the 
hand, would, he 
maintain agitations, and inspire distrust abroad, and as to him, 
Ile neither 
the instrument of Radiealisim nor abandon his post. He 
main, and, with the aid of the Senate, defend Conservative interests 


other says, aggra iness, 
¢ his 
would become 


duty would increase with the danger.” 


would re- 


and protect the functionaries “ who ata difficult moment have not 
intimidated by vain threats.” In other 
words, if the country approves of his course, well and good: if it 
does not, no matter; he will persist in it all the same. The Repub- 
lican press, Which contains every paper of ability 
France, 


nilowed themselves to be 


and weight in 
treats the manifesto as an open detiance of the majority of 
the electors, and declares that Franee is called on once more to de- 
tend her liberties. t 
Marshal's challenge, and calling on the 
electors to show that no man can impose himself on France; and 
finally a posthumous manifesto of Thiers’s has been published, and 
the Government has interdicted the placarding or colportage of it. 
The removal of mayors and suspension of municipal councils for 
displaying Republican sympathies continue, but M. Fourtou has 
L the attempt to restrain the sale of Opposition 
] 


abandoned hews- 
papers by the colporteurs. 


The “deci 


IsSlvVe 


> defeat of the 


turns out to have 


Russian Crown Prinee’s army, re- 
been a fiction, like the * eap- 
No 


of the ‘Tzezareviteh and those 


ported last week, 
Ples 
to have occurred bet ween the 
of Mehemet 
the 

Ali resume 


Male itty thy 
Biela, With tie 


na” some weeks ago. fighting whatever seems 


forces 


} 


\ a th Fines ane = 
\li on the Cay assigned for that 


On the 


! 
1 the offensive, west of the Kara Lom, in the direction of 


1 7 ntonaliny 1% 
aeieat, Seprenrin id. 


. wht i] } . . . 
or on Ing three days. 2Iist, however, Mehemet 


intention, as is plausibly stated, of executing 
making a feigned attack, whieh should 
serve to cover an advance in a different direction. 
turned the affair 
which prevented the designed advance 
Yantra 
ments. 


connaissance in feree or 


The impetu- 
al battle, 
probably toward the upper 
and ended with a repulse from strong Russian intrench- 


osity of the assailing treops into a re 


The troops engaged were not numerous, and the losses sus- 
tained may have been about equal, as each official bulletin deelares 
the loss of the enemy to have been double. The Russians expected 
a renewal of the combat on the following day, but this did 

The headquarters of the Tzezarevitch are now et Doly 
(Lower) Monastir, at Biela, whic] 


cates either a cautious removal northward toward the Danube. oy 


place. 
northeast of the former ones 
the showing of a bolder front to the enemy on the cast. 1 
establishment by the Russians of communieation across th 
at Pirgos, by means of a steam-ferry, 1s indieative 


of lines, made possible by the arrival of reinforcements from Russ 


The announcement from Bucharest, just made, that the T 
occupied “a natural stronghold” on the Rumanian bank 
river, under the cover of th of Silistria, 
spatches from that locality generally, in lof « 

The Shipka pa is held by General Radet 


most 


tenacity against constant 





at 


4 


ion. 


assaults by Suleiman Pasha. One of 
ber 17, whieh, according to a ade 
from Shipka, was a repetition ot 
( J al \ cf ( 

‘ up ( ( Lie 1] ea 
i Ss 1 od Bie ‘ 
i n i 

The attack on Plevna, as 
been virtually abandoned, though so 
ing is done. The headquarters of tl 
las have been removed from Poradim b; 
of the blockading army are again whi 


seeond great struggle with Osman 


few advanced points on the right, in 
An unsuccessful attempt by 
capture another wor 


on the 20th, to recapture the Grivitza 
recoil from a new 


makes the Russians 


the Rum 


k, and an equally uw 


the despatches of the correspondents of t! 


both eve-witnesses and Russian 
one the Ri 


and the 


issian army lost 


other, some ten days later, « 


the reinforcements received since thi t 
sand,” of course exclusive of the Ru 
Whom it opened the battle with seventy tl 
Inates agree very well with each ot] 

light upon tie Russian official state 
dent of the News, in stating his reaso 
possibility of Russian suecess before Plev1 
outspokenness that the Turks are bette 
the Russians, better armed with artillery 
major and minor taeties, and especially 


superior.” The expeetation that Os 


munition would soon be exhausted h 
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The 


rHE PRESIDENT'’S SOUTHERN TRIP. 

AME ‘ Republica who are still 
| este le of the President and 
tovether, ane mal 
( ‘ © platforms. There 
‘ e Wou ileal or cdetied 

; rument for the pv 
there is no question that it 

‘ ny respeets, blameworthy and repulsive 
I { | ctical thing, of which the 
‘ ‘ combined, are variable and 
t } nto consideration hot 
erin it cum ratione lnsaniat;: he 
\ neve ng sight of principles, 

‘ qeing conti vy to the exi 
\ his country for ever.” There 
etter ce ption few words than this 
f President Lineoln tis applicable also, 
, that relates to bis treatment of the 

‘ t > Mr. Have He has net lost sight ef princi 

ided, within the sphere of bis authority and influ 
‘ ‘ nd judves by the exigencies of the moment. 
ealize the dreams or philanthropists; it is 
hit tur he can contribute to it, the people of 
- st ov as much happiness and security as is 
de up as their society is Any critie of his 
trving to secure for them by the use of 
tile or angry demonstrations, as much happiness and 
tva e in avy society, is not: simply in error, but is 
( etapl mad Phere may be method in his madness, 
he ‘ e samme, and there is not much use in arguing 
Phe V1 lent’s journey marks the close of the experiment by 
h 4 ! partiv. unaee the inthuence of the exusperation 
. ittemmpts to settle the negro status atter emanci 

t] Wier that of the irritation caused by Andrew 
ptions, sought to protect the negro in his citi- 
Phe bestowal of the suffruge on him without test) or 
on kind was a bold experiment, but, in judging it, it 
>be remembered that it seemed at the time the only substitute 
| uv rule at the South, and for this nobody was 
( It h >be remembered, too—and, as we advocated it 
hese columus, We are competent witnesses to the fact—that its 
nporters produced it as in some sort a substitute for Federal po- 
an instrument by whieh the colored population might secure 
yroteetion of the Federal courts and the consideration of State 
( dat umount of influence on the State legislatures pend- 
their natural and easy assimilation by industry and education to 
civilized portion of the community. That after it was be- 
them the plan would be concocted of erecting the negroes 

et party, hostile to the whites and led by Northern ad- 
erie red and even put in office by the Government in 
something for which we were not prepared ; which, 

did not foresee: and which we began to denounce as 

ecaume plain -that is, about eight vears age. The at- 

fter a full trial, and after causing great loss and doing 
moral mischief, failed miserably; and, luckily, its 

e been made so clear and manifest that the whole country 

to rejoice over its failure. President Hayes gave it the 
hen he came inte office, and the oppositien, never 

| policy” met with at first, is now all but 

d hascome out of the experiment, however, it is im 

cli Phe enthusiastic reception which the President 

he South, and the highly conciliatory speeches 
\\ i d other prominent Southerners, may, without 
| be aseribed in a greater or less degree to the 

empt to convert the negro into a ruler has com- 

( 1 Southern people to undergo. ‘Time has of course had on 


ation. 
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them the effeet it has on all men, in quenching old hates, taking the 
sting and bitterness out of old memories, and awakening fresh hopes 
x, and of things 


reconciling them to the new ordet 


But we may well doubt whether the ehange would have come so 
soon oor have been so complete if the ordeal bad been less severe. 
The deheht which Governor Wade Hampton feels at seeing his 


State once more in the hands of those who own it, would hardly have 
been so deep ithe had not had the bitter experience of negro rule ; 
nd surely to this also is due much of the gratitude and admiration 
the 
States, in 


e feels President) and eXpresses so freely. If the 
not experiencing the sensation of 


is difficult to believe that 


Southern short, were 


deliverance, it 


their reading 
perfect union would be as strong as it now is. 


S for a more 


(As regards the negro, too, his political career as a statesman and 
the colleague has net been 
to him. With him as an 
office-holder, judge, juryman, and policeman bas undoubtedly help 


legislator, and of the Carpet-bageer, 


Wholly useless Twelve vears’ familiarity 


ed to raise him in the eves of the whites, make his felle 
least and bearable 
secure his good standing in court, and 


W-CItizen- 


hip at seem a rational thing, and helped to 
well as 
The 
too, and persistence with which the North supported him 
the with 


Which the aid of the secular arm has been withdrawn from him, have 


make his social as 
political elevation through the proper channels easier to him. 
energy, 
in his raseally and corrupt government, and reluctance 
served to convince the South of the sincerity of the Northern interest 


in him in a way for which nothing else would have sutfticed. It has 


| eaused the Southerners, too, for the first time in their history to look 


on him seriously, and to consider calmly and soberly in what way he 


can best be incorporated in the commonwealth and made to bear a 


share of the publie burdens. 

Our belief is that at present the Southern whites are determined 
to accept him as a voter under white guidance, and, as long as he 
chooses to accept this guidance, to protect him in the fullest mannes 
in the security of person and property. We have no doubt that as 
far as the free exereise of all his faculties 
earning, saving, suing and being sued—he 


voes—iIn buying, selling, 
is now as Well off as ary 
White man at the South, exposed to no more violence, and in ne 
more danger of denial of justice than any of his neighbors. This 
result is not Wholly satisfactory to those who cannot bear to think 
even of any curtailment, in any part of the country, of the freedom 
of election which exists in any other part; but those who remembet 
that the problem which vexed us all after the war was simply how 
to procure for the negro protection for person and property —that 
is, the status even of a non-voting free laborer—must adinit that 
his present condition is an enormous advance, that to have ac 
tually obtained for him all that we then ventured to hope for, 
and in twelve years, is no mean gain. 

As to the future, unless there exists in him a radical and consti 
tutional incapacity for the highest plane of civilization (and whether 
there is or not time only will tell), protection tor his person and the 
fruits of his industry, and a fair provision for his education, which 
all or nearly all the Southern States are supplying, must result in 
increasing his social and political weight to such a degree as to 
liberate him without any special effort from the political control of 
the whites. That this control is possible in any Southern State is 
simply the result of his poverty and ignorance. It cannot be per- 
petuated over as large a body as the negroes after they acquire any 
considerable amount of property or develop any marked degree of 
intelligence and mental activity. It is the utter absence of these 
things among them, as a class, which condemns them to political in- 
feriority. The ‘shot-gun Democracy” may be a very ruthless and 
unscrupulous body, but it could accomplish little against an edu- 
cated and well-to-do black population; so that, if the negro has the 
seeds of civilization in him, we shall undoubtedly see him, in an- 
other twelve vears, enjoying political influence, after attaining it 
in the only way that Lincoln and Andrew would have considered 
legitimate, and‘without a tithe of the struggle and suffering which 
it has cost the white race. 

In short, to the calm and considerate, or, as Burke would call 
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them, the sane, the situation at the South must be considered full of 
hope; and to those who saw, as we saw with shame and foreboding, 
the Republican campaign last vear opened by an attempt to revive 
fact that the President 
travelling triumphantly 


the 


the baleful passions of the civil war, 
Whom this campaign produced) should be 
through the South, pleading betore jovous multitudes for unien and 
conciliation, has all the look of a special Providenee, and must fill the 
wuls of those whe supported him as a vesselof wrath with a strange 
confusion. 

THE 


EFFECT OF THE RUSSIAN REVERSES ON WESTERN 


POLITICS 
MHE 


siderable decree 


strategic failure of the Russia Which accounts to a con- 


NS, 
for the sudden rise in the military reputation 
of the Turks, has already had an important influence on European 
politics. We mentioned last week that it had disposed completely 


of the r-standinge Enelish dread of a Russian attack on Indii. 
the difficulty which the ©; 


into line in Bulgaria, there is not much occasion evi- 


hon 


In view of ar experiences in bringing 


100.000) naien 
fol 
of the Himalay: 
ror less degree modify the course of English diplomacy 


dently alarm as to the possibility of his appearance in_ torce 


south is, and there is little question that this will 
ina great 
whenever the time comes to resettle the relations of Turkey with 
Western Europe. It 
England might now take the lead in’ proposing mediation, as she 


has already produced the suggestion that 
would approach the whole subject with Jess prepossession and Tess 
bent of self-interest than formerly. 


But the effeet on the Continent of the Russian miscarriage bas 
The ereat 


n equilibrum caused by the French collapse in 1270 


been much marked than in England. disturbance 


ore 


in the Europe 


has since 


been somewhat remedied by the rapid industrial revival 


of France and the reorganization of her army, and by the belief, 
Which has bad a powertul consolatory efiect on the French mind, 
that in a second collision with Germany she might count on a 
Russian alliance. What reason of a palpable sort there was tor 


counting on anything of the kind has never been known, or, at all 


events, never been made public > but the expectation has for the last 


five vears been in the air, and has, 


it has been supposed, made 


Bisinarek cautious. 


It is safe to say now that it has disappeared 


} 


under the influence of the late events in Bulgaria. However the 


War may now end, Russia is certain to come out of it greatly ex 
hausted, with 


much financial and military reorganization to bh 


undertaken, and with a longing for peace and repose which will 


probably last twenty vears. She may, therefore, be safely counted 


out of any probable European complication. Germany is left tace 
to face with France, with Italy friendly, and Austria filling to all in- 
What Bismarck’s views 
of course, mere Inatters of speculation. 


tents and purposes the position of a protege. 


about Russia mav be, are, 


The only basis for any inference about them is to be found in the fact 
that, as Russian misforturres in the field have thickened, the 


(Ger- 


Iman tone towards Russia has grown more friendly, until a few 


weeks ago the Turks received a stern remonstranee from Berlin 


the 


Phe war, in 


regard to their non-observance of Geneva 
to them. 
the 


seen what 


with a 
short, will 
preponde rating 


eflect 


have seared 
than 
power. It) remains 
the which Freneh re- 
covery, to threaten her on that side will have in making thr 
inans themselves restless under theil 


Which appears 


leave Germany more evel 


nental to be her 


from dangers have seemed, since the 
present enormous armament. 
They have borne the burden thus far, though with increasin 
patience, in the belief that it Was necessary to secure the 
struggle France. The certainty that they can no longer be 
seriously threatened from any quarter might 
rapid change in public feeling on this point. 
As regards the prospects of the two belligerents, Russian strate- 
gists have shown all the special defects necessary not only to de- 
stroy Russia’s military reputation but to rekindle the military ardor 
and efticieney of the Turks. 


fruits of the 
with 


Work a sel 


Some newspaper critics of the opera- 


ation. 19] 


tions maintain that the Russian mistort 


their love of front attacks instead of res 
movements ” which thev sav are in use among the Ger 
have long been practised in all the great newspaper o 
country. * Wide turning movements” are deubth 

when they are possible and not too wide.” like that of t \ 
Austerlitz, but it is a mistake to suppo (i 


on them in the French campaign to the exe 


The campaign was opened by a successful assa 


heights of Weissenburg: this was fellowed = b \l 
Mahon at Worth, following on the mareh of h rim ‘ 
Prince’s right at each other without maneceusy? | 
came the bloody storming of the heights of sp 
method of an attack at the point of the bavonet | 
maneuvering before Mars-la-Tour and & 
battles were stand-up tights of th . 
there was so little tlinching that six 
euard went down in ten minutes ¢ 
tire from the Freneh chassep l (s 
Inany liberties with the French as the Russians tak 
Turks, and did as little ** wide turning 1 
when the Prussians attached thev attaches 
force that they struck like a thunderbol | 
has been that, except at) Nieopolis, thes 
With an equal or inferior foree, and thu 
moral aseendenev ove the ‘I s d 
ind religious fanaticisn neal res ed t} 
iwav Which Vvigore blow (le ere 1) 
first crossed would have mace 
Of the Turkish strategy there is? L 
cept that Osman Pasha’s descent on the Ru 
stroke, which was made possible ( R 
Everywhere else there is 1 \ 
Suleiman Pasha’s fighting for weeks i eos 


Deen Wl 


night have : 
Aves. Phe tact re tidal | 


ot the Middle 


driven back is victory: but the eflect 
Ing the s much ITV as reverse 
rhinent of caste is to ( 
that of a religious cas Vii ies 
venient. the spr ) r ex ‘ 
dut of course el ( | 
een dis st ever se l 
enturv of eaknes = 
ited b ess ti uy . 
surveillance of the lo es 
how little « iste \ 4 
( ihe ‘ ( ( ~ STL be r 
] t 1 ’ ~ : ~ ( 
sho ) ‘ t Loft u ‘ ) 
Last Vé a ne, 4 
the troops, fol ed \I 
Sincé the w broke ( . ( 
0 of the s Lore \ ex et 
thin varnish the Turkish « hi bhatt ‘ 
district a corresponde ( he I Limes | 
relief, reports t in " of 20,0000 there { 
ile lett Nav the questi ch poe ( 
SUCYCS iY i) he Weste } l \ ‘) l ) thre 
{ li on of Lilt . s Is }) (t (it in) ( 
Purks, elated by tl conseiousne that the ere li 
o defend themselves against first-class power, and need net 
heed European remonstrances any more Phere is, as every ber 
knows, nothing new in the present mode of Turkish warfare. “The 
issacres, all told, which will have been committed by the 1 
present struggle is over, will probably not exceed the masseeres of 


he Greek Revolution: but then publie opinion in the West is more 


nal 


¢ 


t 
humane and sensitive, and intelligence from the seat of wat 
far more rapid and searching. It is hardly within the bounds of 
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i} - on tat } 
on Vi rm imagination which has come down 


ich the formidable-looking armaments and 


éevime of the Emperor Nicholas helped maintain and 
the Crimean struggle only impaired. In 


hed against four Powers, and gave them plenty of 


Panis, September 6, 1877, 
WLEIERS is dead. No more will he be called Monsieur Thiers. He be- 
» history Death has treated him kindly, and struck him 


! ! tant ile had a few moments before worked as usual, 

y on that terrace of Saint Germain whence Paris is dis- 
( i ! r. lving in the broad valle y of the Seine. What 
| its on that last morning ?) Did he remember the time 
cting batteries on the west side of the hill and 


*7 


r volutionary city, when the bridee 


ront of the terrace of Saint Germain, when the Commune 
of t] cond sic to the horrors of the first 2? or was 
hey tatiy hat he would say the next day to Gambetta, with whom he 


at his hotel on the Place St. Georg 


| ! tin Par . Fae 
} CX] of the ion ? A few day before he had received a 
fricnd mine, and he scemed full of hope and of confidence. He was 

rag would vote for the 363 who had signed with him 


inst t) 
1) tlie 


16th of May, and fora hundred Republicans more. 
le spol f the Marshal with rity lis best friends were repeating 
ON vhere that Thi bad no more personal ambition, that he had ex- 
that thly glory and ambition can give, but that political 
d he should return to power, were it only for one day. 


Gambetta the two words which end the speech for 


he tator is to be 1 prosecuted, ‘*se soumettre ou se dé- 
! ii } h " no choice for Marshal MacMahon, in face 

> } ni rity but to submit to its dictates or to re sign. 

life w owly ebbing ; but the Republican papers gave news 


ul rant health, of his gaiety, of his long walks. I 


1 to meet him not long ago in a shop on the Quai Voltaire where 
old (he was a great fancier of Mare-Antonio’s, Van 

| | Diirer’s engravings), and I was much struck by the great 
1 taken pl in him. lis face, onee so open, smiling, 

now a concentrated expression; there was more 

{ \ ! sadness on the waxen forchead, in the 


of the narrow lips, Ile appeared to me, as the Latin poet 


pallid I e futura [ doubt if he really believed that 

\ 1 let him have a last drop of sovereign power, and let 
in emperor, in the full possession of power. He knew better 
nybody what dormant strength there is always in the conservative 


ranee, and how they can be stirred by the Administration. 


| what hold a marshal of France will always have on this people ; 
| il ne m’a manqué qu’ une chose : ce sont des pantalons 
| had deseribed so many battles that he at times thoucht 


lief, 


e » 7 
; and he 


could never inspire anybody with that. be 
full of courage, of what is called in English pluck 
Ile was 


emotions of war, nothing, 


t petit bourgeoi he once called himss If. Read his 
} \ lvou Vv ee with what eager envy he speak 
war. What is ribune, with its glass of sucared 


y, With its Left, and Right, and Centre. 

lerly gentlemen, noisy, disorderly ; what is the noise of 

lt of ilery on great plains, to the well-com- 
f corps Varmee, to the long 


ion. 


ae 
—_ 
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rugele witnessed by the sun as it goes from one side of the herizon to 
{ other, witnessed also by all the nations of the world?) And think ot 
\ the centre of this great and terri ; wie! Such wa 
Nut ls TT ! t | \ 
i = A 
i i { ly write history, h was a W of hi 
ha: i he rey nsof In the 7 {ty . 
\ | lL be written, and it certainly will | will be to a cer- 
t t Franee. The time is1 yet ¢ e to te it: 
{ Del ve of time necessary to such biographies, The part which 
l IST0 can only be well judged by the future de- 
velopment of the situation which he has in a great degree created. If 


France becomes a republic; if this republic can exudate, as it were, all the 
iru t, and be | 
pote all the scrious and permanent interests of the country, 
If, on the 


contrary, the republic becomes a mere name, a mere covering of personal 


‘ome at the same time conservative and liberal: 
if it can pror 


Thiers will go down to history as the founder of a new era. 


or despotic government ; if, after having been for a while an ‘empire 
an emperor,” it should become a real empire ; if we should siide 


a 


gain into Cwsarism, be robbed of all our liberties, and see the property, 
the honor, the life of the citizens at the mercy of an unscrupulous set of 
as Tacitus said, then the responsibi- 
; he forced 
the republican form of government on a National Assembly which was 


vre alieno et vitiis onustos,” 
lity of Thiers will be heavy indeed, as there is no doubt that 
inclined to restore the old he reditary monarchy. The Bonapartist party 
was annihilated after Sedan, the vote which excluded the Bonapartes from 
power at Bordeaux was taken almost unanimously ; and now it cannot be 
denied that the Bonapartists are openly declaring that the Empire will be 
lly reinstated after the term of Marshal MacMahon’s power. 

am 


the problem Which w: pla ‘ed before Thiers when he was entrusted 


at Bordeaux with a sort of moral dictatorship was this : This country 
has supported the arbitrary rule of Napoleon IIL. foreighteen years ; it is 
now angry witha régime which has ended in a disastrous war, but in the 


long 


Empire, and regret its quietude ; 


run it may, perhaps, only remember the more prosperous years of the 
is it better to Oppose to the memories 
of the fallen monarchy areal monarchy, the old traditional monarchy, 
or must I go with the men of the 4th September, and try a republic ? 
It was a diflicult problem to solve ; I can quite conceive the embarrass- 
ment of a statesman in this terrible alternative. ‘Thiers did not solve the 
prol 


shall never forget the great speech he made on this occasion—how he 


lem immediately; he invented -what he called the truce of parties. I 


tried the pulse of the Assembly, how he gave a hope to the Monarchists, 
and a hope to the Republicans. I have always maintained, and I believe 
that it would have been more manly, and xt the same time more 


Any 


circumstances were 


now, 
prudent, to fix immediately at Bordeaux the form of 
choice would have been better than no choice, and the 
so critical that every man would have found it his duty to stand by the 
ion of the Chamber, With the Prussian army still threatening and the 
Commune in Paris, who would have wavered ? 


government. 


deci 
It was one of those occa- 
sions which once lost are never found again. 

It is my belief that Thiers, at that moment, was sufficiently strong to 
impose his own will on the Chamber, on the Republicans as well as on 
the Mouarchists. All the hopes of the country were bound up in him. 
It is also my firm conviction that Ais choice was made, though he did not 
say so to the Assembly. He wanted all the energy, all the respectability, 
all the influence of the Legitimist party to remain on his side, and he 
allowed them to believe that he was paving the way for the monarchy. 
His choice was made. Before the 4th September he told somebody, 
**] will never more be the minister of a king.” In his diplomatic tour 
through Europe he showed his republican propensity in all the courts ; 
and some day this assertion will be proved by the publication of docu- 
ments. A shrewd moralist would have seen, even better than a politician, 
what his sentiments were when he took severe measures against the sons 
of his old king, Louis Philippe. This part of our history is not known 
in all its details ; when it is, it will be proved that Thiers had made up 
his mind, before the fall of the Empire, on the future government of his 
country. We cannot blame him for this ; we may blame him for con- 
cealing too long his sentiments from those who had a right to know 
them. Thiers’s ambition under the Empire had taken a new form. One 
of his most intimate friends often said to me, ** Thiers is not a party 
man: he isa great citizen.” To be a ‘grand citizen,” 
of parties, to speak from a tripod, and to give great lessons to 
kings, emperors, and peoples—this was the attitude chosen by Thiers to- 
More end more dil he feel inclined to- 


to bea sort of 


arbicer 


wards the end of the Empire. 
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wards republicanism ; not only, I may say, by ambition, but by a sort of 


0 the instincts and sentiments of his youth. W1] 


Sa - 
4 


senile return 


A poor hoy of Marseilles, born in a shabby house of the 





Peres. Who was his father? <A elerk of the rev lutionary tribunal, 
who was obliged at the Revolution of Thermidor to conceal himself in 
rder to save his lif afterwards fled to Italy, who was forced by 
1 ry to accept a pli in the Milan lottery, to go to Spain, and who 
then vani 1 out of sight His grandfather had kept the archives of 
the matrie of Marseilles, Ilis great-grandfather was a cloth manu- 
facturer. Thiers himself entered the Jyeée at Marseilles in) 180% 


with a demi-bourse. The other half of the expense of his education 


was paid by a friend of his family. Te felt early that he would 


have to make his own way; he studied hard. In 1814 he was 
still living in a garret with his mother and his grandmother, so 
poor that he was obliged to borrow books from friends in order 


to continue his studies. Ile was even then a true son of the South, a 
born orator ; he tried his first speeches in an empty room, to four wooden 
Ile studied law at 
Mignet ; and let me say here that Thiers, whatever may have been his 
defects, always showed himself the most faithful of fricnds, 
probably, at this hour mourns him more sincerely than Mignet. 


chairs. Aix, where he made the acquaintance of 
Nobody, 

Ile was 
tyrannical to his friends in one sense only—he absorbed, so to speak, their 
But Mignet had given 


soul. His nature could not understand opposition. 


away his liberty ; he had ceased to think otherwise than like Thiers ; so 


Thiers regarded him as a second self. It may be not very generous to be 
generous to one’s self ; still, so many men have shown little gratitude for 
to Thiers for 
the delicacy and the fidelity of his friendsnip for those who had adopted 
him as their spiritual leader. 


the most disinterested affection, that we must give credit 


Thiers came to Paris, as the young Gauls of the Narbonensis used to 
go to Rome. He was sure to find in the great capital some field for his 


untiring activity. Ile was bold, agreeable, ambitious. Like Gambetta, 


Under 


the Restoration, he dared to make the apology of the great Revolution ; 


he long vented his eloquence in the offices of Opposition papers. 


he became one of the leaders of the movement which ended in the Revo- 
lution of 1850, I shall not here even attempt to give the briefest account 
of his political life. I have before me a pamphlet which he wrote against 
the Republic in 1830, called ‘ La Monarchie de 1830.’ He was one of the 
instruments of the downfall of the monarchy which he celebrated and 
served, In 1851 he took sides with Napoleon against the Republic and 
General Cavaignac ; and Napoleon III. threw him in prison, exiled him 
for a while, and kept him out of power till 1870. Thiers opposed Italian 
He had been the advo- 
cate all his life of the theory of the ‘‘natural frontier ” 


unity, and saw the accomplishment of this unity. 
of France ; he 
tried to make war in 1840 in favor of this theory ; and he had to sign the 
treaty which deprived France of Metz and Strasbourg. His life will one 
day seem like a long series of contradictions and failures ; still, what gives 
unity to it is what I will call the revolutionary spirit—the spirit of 1789. 
Thiers was essentially a representative of the French bourgevisie ; he was 
hard-working, frugal, jealous of the past, jealous of all the powers of 
imagination, unpoetical, sensible, armed with an inexhaustible resolution. 
He leved power, and the fruits of power—authority, wealth, influence. 
Ile was not an epicurean, and his refined culture placed him above the 
temptations of the mere egoist. He was too ardent and too ambitious for 
a second post, even for the post of a minister; he was too unruly. too 
revolutionary, for the first post. 
keep it. 


He went through power—he could not 


Correspondence. 
THE PINCH OF RESUMPTION. 
To tue Eprvor or Tur Nation: 

Sir: My subscription to the Nation will not be renewed after « xpi- 
ration of present subscription, September 13, 1877, and vou may discor 
that 
resumption to further support your ruinous teachings at 

Yours truly, M. 

Law OFFICE OF Rozinson & FERRIS, 


182 CLARK STREET, CuicaGco, September 8, 1877 


tinue the paper after time. 


We are too impoverished by forced 


(Mr. Robinson has supported so well the fall of gold from 235; 
1204 to 103) a that 


present were in hopes he would be able to 


Wwe 


N 


ation. 


pull through to the finish, and forgive 
Resumption Aet has impoverished him as much as it « 
he has no worse sutfering to fear than he has already unde It 
he his 
an inch of the grount 
sill, take his Natio 


fright.—Ep. NATION. | 


could only see feet, he would pereeive That Nis toe 
} ) toy) 
I, WOU SLOP fil 


for an 
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INVESTMENTS FOR RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
To tne Eprror oF Tur NATION : 
Sir : The only conclusion of practical importance that M 14 
are able to reach in their discussions concerning labor 4 


must become a capitalist. Certainly no poiiticuin can see 


hension the headlong race to the central Governme { { vi 
formers and demagogues have engaged in: at least, If the pr 


recognized that Government is the most wasteful manager 


Nor can any intelligent man see without pleasure the suger 
columns that railroad employees be attached by motive 


The French and Aust 


and vet those who believe in Kaissez-farre would be glad | hay Waly 


their employers. rian plans may Ww 
provided whereby the laborer might become volar 
untarily, a capitalist. Doubtless many railroad hands in New | 
} " } 


are capitalists, In great part because of 

savings-banks ; whence, perhaps, the general fre { \ 

is notable even during strikes. In other States the train-hands 1 
perplexed to know what to do with their earntt rhe t miss 
get their cabins and patches of land from the railroad, a 1h) 
develop a feeling of loyalty to the company: but the trai nds are - 
earily so long away from home on their trips that they | 

of land. 

The savings-banks, however well conducted, although thr prov 
the character of their depositors, caunot develop the feeling of loyalty 
that is desired. Would it not be we ll fora railroad that wished t trl 
its employees to its service to buy in a certain quantity of its first 
gage bonds and issue these in denominations xs low as $50 to any of its 
hands that had allowed their wages to accumulate with the company 
Against this it might be urged that even first-mor re bonds are t 
beyond suspicion. But, in ease of foreclosure, the standing force of the 
road would be the most suitable body to assist in taking possession of a 
property with which they were so familiar. Probably the ordinary 1 
road man would feel more security in knowing that the road he worked 
on was pledged to him than in the reputati inv bank, It might I 
objected that it would be a piddling business for a railroad to engage in 
but the railroad must, in any event, keep its wages account, and in case a 
workman chose to leave the service, the amount to his credit could proba- 


bly be paid without inconvenience, In favor « 
sidered the advantage of avoiding the 


jects wages destined for the savings-bank. — It 


month lie in the employer's hands and a mach harder thing to draw the 


$10 and carry it by the liquor-shops until it ean be deposited in t \ 
ings-bank, Furthermore, this plan might secure one advantage claimer 
for co-operation—viz., the interest of workmen in the prosperity of their 
emplovers, and avoid the disasters which co-operative (productive) enter- 
prises generally suffer from the ownership of the stock by those incompe- 
ent to guide its management. 

It is obvious that, with our system of railroad management, some 
guarantee for the safety of any insurance fund would be required, 


Nothing stronger than ‘offered, so that the plan 





here suggested would seem to af good security as the insurance 
fund. Insurance is desirable, even if compulsory; but it is more | ae 
bl that bor s ie | be enc uraged to save fot themselv¢ 

D. McG. Mrs 

MiIpPLEDURY } 1877. 

[Every suggestion relating to a hetter adjustment of the rel 
tions betwe railro ani nd their employees thout 
Government intervention, seems to us at this time entitled to1 
spectful consideration. We accordingly print the foregoin on 
railroad companies to offer a proportion of their securities in i] 
( il is a form of investment to their employer 3 seen { 
ce Open tol objection. Of course the employee will be free to 


stment for his savings or not, as he sees fit. 
singular feature of this 


as an mve 


Whole discussion | 








The 


! certain. railroad interests, and their organs 
(| journals, are following the lead of Thomas <A. 
~ ( re Government meddling. In view of the 
| q ‘ lation and decisions one would certainly suppose 
do compan vould ask only to be let alone in 
e can assure them, feel verv eonfident of one 
‘ find Government assistance a very costly luxury 
‘ tdeal Wedont fora moment doubt that, in the 
railroad men can eontrol the * machine.” and 
t eir end \t the same time, we have no desire to see 
machine” controlled by them, and we think thev will tind it a 
ind troublesome alk We therefore commend the sugges- 
th of oul everal correspondents to their serious attention, and 
r estly advise them to trv a little while longer vet to take eare ot 
own households, and not to excite the dangerous sympathy of 
the Great Father” at Washington by too fervent adjurations. 
Non tall auxilio, nee defensoribus istis 
Pempus eget 
hp. NATIONS 
THE BLACK LIST OF REPUDIATION, 
To vur Eprror or Thr Nation 
Sik: [have just read a letter in vour last issue, entitled ** The Black 
List of Repudiation.”  T will contribute fifty (50) dollars to the proposed 
fund. and will mam *Gatlatin County, Tlinois,” as one county which, 
In my experience, repudiates its bonds, it hb & 

1 ALLEN Srreer. Heps N. ¥., September 13, 1877 

We have received an offer of an equal sum from a Philadelphian, 
tind alse from a subseriber in Cedar Rapids, Towa Ep. NATION. } 

FRADE AND DICKER, 

Although = Merchant’s” letter appears to have been called out 
by our‘! tacit assumption that Mr. Wells’s argument was irrefra 
gable.” we have thought it best to hand it over to Mr. Wells himself. 
© that our readers might see the combatants “leek horns.” as 
Horace Greeley used to say, in the same number of our paper Ie. 
NATION, | 
fo tur Eprrok or THe Nation : 

Sir: In the Na/ion for September 6, [observe a notice of Mr. Wells's 
r" essay on ** Low shall the Nation regain Prosperity ?” in which you 
quote at some length his remarks on our commerce with Chili, tacitly 


assuming his argument to be irrefragable. The ‘process of exclusion” 


whieh thus endorse is ustially the last resort of dialeeties, and is a 


onfession that the reasone 


can find no more trustworthy method, 


It is a process requiring hands more careful or more skilful than those of 
Mr. Wells, and is only conclusive when every alternative is examined 
and shown to be insufficient to explain the conditions of a problem. In 
the present case, Mr. Wells's arguinent appears to me to be a happy ex- 
ample of tat general looseness of thought and largeness of assumption 
which charac rize the school of whi h he is so distinguished a disciple. 
To any one having even a rudimentary conception of modern com- 
merce, the idea that two nations must revert to the primitive system of 


iter is even more absurd than if it were predicated of two individuals. 
Mr. Wells is careful to assume this fallacy as a premiss, for his argument 
based upon it, and in so doing he practically admits his position to be 
untenable, however vigorously he may seek to becloud the question with 
ind words used as fallaciously as those in which he azgues for 
Take, of the 


rune 


Canadian reciprocity. for instance, his own illustration 


purchase of a pair of shoes, If his theory be true, the purchaser must 
pay for his shoes with some article of his own production—eabbages, or 
leather, or bricks. The absurdity of this is seen at once, for we all know, 


in our daily transactions, the functions of money, which Mr. Wells with 


ch airy tnsoucrance eliminates from the problem, as though it were a 
mere incident in place of the most essential factor. The function of 
money, or its representatives, is that of enabling indirect exchanges to be 
made, The shoemaker buys his cabbages from one man and sells his 


shoes to another. Trade in place of being a right line between two points 
becomes, so to speak, triangular and polygonal. 


N 
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This applies pre-eminently to nations, which are aggregations of indi- 
viduals, each of whom acts according to his individual interest, in place 
of 
and asking, before they buy a yard of calico, whether 
If a Chilian merchant can buy a 


by a common 


a half-pound of 


being, as Mr. Wells assumes, units actuated purpose, 
copper regulus will be taken in barter. 
salable bale of Fall River cloths cheaper than a similar bale from Man- 
it the Fall mill 
Ile knows that the copper will be sold to Swansea, and 
Fall 


He knows, moreover, that if he patri- 


chester, he will not reject because River cannot buy 


Chilian copper. 
that the resulting bill of exchange on London will settle his debt at 
River as readily as at Manchester. 
to buy the Fall River goods, his competitor across the 
All this is the A BC of trade, 
and no pathetic groaning over the 55,000,000 yards of cottons supplied 


otically refuses 
street will do so and will undersell him. 


by England, in comparison with the 5,000,000 yards supplied by the 
United States in 1874, will get it. Mr. Wells, indeed, seems to 
count largely upon the short memory of his readers, for in a subsequent 


rid of 


paragraph he informs us that prior to 1869 our duties on copper and 


copper ore were but 5 per cent., and our importations of them were 
large—but he does not tell us why, under his fundamental principle of 
barter, we did not then pay for our copper with a share of the 55,000,000 
vards of cottons. Then, tells us that 1870 nitrate of 


soda has been admitted to our ports free of duty, with the result of nearly 


again, he sine 
doubling our imports of that article from Chili: but still his principle of 
barter has somehow worked wrong, for those 55,000,000 yards of cotton 
continue perversely to be supplied by Manchester, 

Aftes 
to the Argentine Republic, and pathetically points out that the grower of 


thus exhausting Chili, Mr. Wells skips nimbly across the Andes 


mestiza wool has no coin wherewith to pay for American cottons, just as 
would not be perfectly content witha 
1o 
across to Australia, having carefully 


though the Ameriean manufacture 
bill of exchange 
Mr. Wells then takes a long leap 


avoided, in his rambles through South America, 


drawn against mestiza wool shipped England, 


to eross the borders of 
Brazil, whose coffee we consume in enormous quantities, in wilful disre- 


gard of the great principle of barter, which teaches us that we must 


nec ssarily pay for it in eottons, 
Thus both the facets which Mr. Wells puts forward and those which he 
unsoundness and transparent 


keeps back equally show the thorougl 


unfairness of his whole argument. [le suppresses, moreover, the one bot 
tom faet—that, while he is parading our exports of 1874, it really is only 
within the last two years or so that the shrinkage of values in this coun- 


ury, 
ibled us to produce goods at prices to compete with England in the 


combined with improved processes and manufacturing skill, has en- 


world’s market. That we are beginning to do so at all is owing purely 
Without it 
we should have had no mills to produce the cottons which ought to take 


wiih it, 


and simply to the protective system which Mr. Wells reviles. 


the place of the 55,000,000 yards supplied by Manchester to Chili ; 
domestic competition, as protectionists have always prophesied, has so 
diminished prices that Mr. Wells is forced to admit that we can now un- 
dersell Manchester. But that during the last two years of low prices wi 
should not have as yet ousted Manchester from furnishing those 55,000,000 
yards is easily explicable by reasons which Mr. Wells has carefully omitted 
in his ** process of exclusion.” Commerce moves in ruts, and possession 
is nine points of the law. A course of trade once established is hard to 
divert, and those who control it can only be driven off by time, labor, 
money, and brains. Especially is this the case when at one end of the 
rut is Manchester, resolved to hold its own by fair means or foul, and at 
the other end is a nation of Spanish descent—of all races the most con- 
servative and averse to change. Manchester possesses and understands 
the market—the style of goods in demand, the colors, the patterns, the 
mode of packing, even the labels—all minuti#® which any merchant. who 
has dealt with a Spanish community knows to be of the greatest import- 
ance. All this we have yet to overcome, and if any one supposes that 
Manchester is going to surrendera market of 55,000,000 annual yards of 
cottons without a severe and protracted struggle, it can only be an Ameri- 
can member of the Cobden Club, who innocently believes that when Man- 
chester prates about universal brotherhood it means more than the 
brotherhood Jacob recognized in Esau. 

There are various other little bladders in Mr. Wells's essay which | 
would like to puncture, but your readers are not much accustomed to this 
style of talk, and I fearthat I have already occupied more space than you 
will willingly afford me. If I am over-warm, pray accept for excuse the 
indignation which, as an American, I cannot help feeling at the efforts to 
overthrow the American system just as it is beginning to produce the re- 


sults which we protectionists have claimed for it, and which are seriously 
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The 


stirs the blood 


ept. 27 


It 


set of idealogues endeavoring to force 


threatening the commercial domination of England. 
to 
upon us the theories which Europe (Manchester excepted) has cast 


somewhat, moreover, see a 
off, even as another equally profound set of philosophers are busy in 
seeking to force upon us the cast-off silver currency of the same part of 
the world. 
Respectfully, ete... 
MERCHANT. 
PHILADELPHIA, September 8, 1877 


REPLY BY MR. WELLS. 
To THE Eprror or Tue Nation : 


} 


Str: Avoiding all personalities, as something in which the interest 
of the public extends no further than to laugh at those who resort 
to them = in evident that the 
criticism of ‘ Merchant” is based mainly on a denial of my asse 
That trade is at the bottom barter,” 


To any one having even a rudimentary conception of modern com- 


) the place of argument, it is above 


tion. all in respect to which he 
SAVS : 
merce, the idea that two nations must revert to the primitive system of 
barter 
To this I reply, first, that for one making pretensions of capacity to dis- 
] the 


broad term barfer, used to characterize either the dealings of commercia} 


is even more absurd than if it were predicated of two individuals,” 


cuss economic questions in the publie journa to assume that, by 
nitions, or the transactions of the Jersey farmer selling his cabbages in 
Washington Market for greenbacks, and buying bis shoes in the Bowery 


viving the very same greenbacks in exchange—is meant the primitive 
system of barter, is simply a reflection on the intelligence of his readers ; 
certainly on such as have had any experience in business. But as th 
circumstance that a question or assertion is silly is not always a good 


it 


sald 


fo: 


illustration, 


reason refusing 


spe 


that 


to answer ‘ifically, let me further explain 
Ilad I Wellington beat Napoleon 
Waterloo, ** Merchant ” could as well have rejoined that the two antago 


by an at 


nists never drew sword in the field, and personally were miles apart dur 


ing the entire battle. Yet tor more than sixty years thousands of writers 


and millions of people have said, and to the end of time will say, that 
* Wellington whipped Napoleon at Waterloo.” 
But let us briefly consider what actually does take place in interna- 


Ifa vessel loaded in New Yor 
the value of $100,000 goes to Valparai o, and there sells her eargo to fift 


tional trade. k with American products to 
\ 
different merchants, and in return buys from other merchants in Chili 
(to whom not a dollar of the imported American goods has been directly 
sold) $100,000 worth of copper and wool, and returns with such a ea 
to the United States, such a trad its I 


can a thousand pages of the broadest sophistry make it anything el 


wh road sf sense is a hart rs nO 


The same principle becomes equally apparent when we analyze an indi 
The 
The 
purchaser of shoes, on the other hand, in the first instance gives money 


vidual, in place of an international, aet of buying and selling. 
shoemaker sells the product of his labor expended on some leather. 


but, unless the money was a gift, was stolen, or picked up, he obtained 
it in exchange for his bricks, cabbages, leather, or some other equiva- 
of The fact that this exchange takes place in 
directly does not alter the principle. 


lent labor or service. : 
Trade existed before money, and 
would continue though all money was swept out of existence. The whole 
tendency of modern civilization is to diminish the amount of money 
used for effecting exchanges. The whole clearing-house system is merely 
setting off the results of the sale of one class of commodities against the 
sale of another class, without employing money as an intermediate instru- 
mentality. No nation or community ever has sufficient money to pay fo: 
its outside or foreign purchases, or, if it knew its own interest, would use 
it if it had. The amount of money employed in international exchanges, 
furthermore, is the merest fraction of the value of such exchanges. The 
head of one of the great dry-goods houses in St. Louis stated the whole 
matter succinctly when he recently remarked: **St. Louis is now inde- 
pendent of New York or the sea-board cities. We export [linois and 
Missouri wheat, and corn, and pork direct, and import our dry-goods 
direct ; our exports pay for our imports.” Citation of authorities is not 
| 


of much use in such a plain matter, but here is one which a good Phila- 


delphia protectionist will probably not question ; ‘* Labor.” says Henry 
Carey, ‘*(or what is the same thing, its embodiment in the form of pro- 
duct), is the first price given for everything we value, and it is the ecom- 
modity that all have to offer in exchange. The ship, the road, the mill, 


and money are all portions of the machinery of exchange, not the things 
exchanged.” 


‘*‘Others mourn over the cost of maintaining the currency, 





7 
N 


} 
| 


ation. 








while expatiating on the advantages of canals and railroads, not 4 
ing that the operation of the two ar len Carev ot M \ 
Exactly so, Mr. Merchant, and the man in 4 sing s s , 
in the place of a wheelbarrow, and to effect ntially 
purpose. 
The next point in order of ony critic is ( n f 
he could buy cotton cloth of American | } | ! 
cloth, would not fail to do it, trrespective the . 
ness of the United States to purchase Chi 1) 
small scale this may be true. On a large scale, the ¢ 
would probably soon find out by experienc: what the 
States are now learning to their cost—that trad 
be profitable, has to be reciprocal. No matt \\ 
in Illinois may want cloth, and no matter how cheap t New \ 
chant may be willing to sell it to him, if the . 
way of the farmer s« lling his wheat ther p tof . 
pay with—whether that obstruction bn it I 
bridged river or swamp, a range of mount 
hibitory tariff, an expensive ship or railroa 
of the cloth-sellers to accept anyt { f 
tendency will be to reduce the farmer's ¢ 
obstruction be made sufficiently creat, 1 rw 
New York cloth, no matte how cheap tt \ NI \ 
Now, in the case of the Chilian mere 1} 
been sufficiently large to prevent his buy \ 
of American eloth. The op; nit 
him to decide whe oy Wi , \ 
Knelish fabri Course An ! 
to-day at the place ol prodmuetion i iN “I 
oinpeting English produet ; but wl \r \ 
paraiso, the only thing the ex; in 
and not its price. But, why is this | 
can protective svstem, besides e1 
destroved all reciprocal trade betwe ( 
reciprocal trade being wanting, t 1 \ 
employment of ships ; for ships. te be rau \ i 
heap, have got te earn ft hts both way \ 
ing from a market. While Europe sends on 
every day in the vear to some S \m { - 4 
nly one line, running bi-t hiv, f 
mos a matter of expe wl 1 
nd live, it is obliged to take ecarg s 
recount, and transship them in ber t f | } ( 
tariit practically will not allow of } 
the United States. To transport goods N \ 
of South Ameri (\ the Ist] . } 
zold, and from England, 815 st) Ir | 
coast, the reported cost is from 83 to S6 { - 
from $10 to $12, gold. 
But supposing that the American cotton 1 ila . 
cloth in) Valparaiso as cheap as the English. 1] savs °° M 1 
the Chilian knows that his copper will b s 11 
resulting bill of exchange will settle his debt I hive 
at Manchester.” Now, this reads well an t 
reason a little about it. If New York sells S10Q,G00 f h te 
Chili there is naturally a | transact if S1LOOLGO0 re 
ceived are expended in ¢ HD coppel \\ L these « ! 
are brought to New York, tl] SOT lz be im thre urse of trade 
inothe: protit : and the Am an tg =| WilVs Qn the 
other hand, if the Fall River eloth is s i 1 ( li, and a bill of exchange 
is bought with th proceeds of the sale. and the same remitted to the 
United States, there will not onlv be but « profit, but in addition a Ie 
to the American merchant on the te of exchange (which has to eome 
throu rd country): for exchange in Chili on London uniformly 
rules | high, we are informed, from 124 to 15 per cent. But 
from this ter tax the Englishman, vse his commerce with Chili is 
reciprocal and in the nature of barter, is practically exempt. Technically 
herefore, while a bill of exchange on London, bought in Valparaiso, will 
settle a debt as readily at Fall River as at Manchester, an American 
merchant who should undertake to sell cloth in Chili and buy exchange 
with the proceeds for home remittance and payment, would find himself 


‘nowhere ” 


in compet 


} 
i 


1 


tion with his English competitor, and ‘* Merchant,” 


n implying that our manufacturers and exporters can profitably carry on 


trade with foreign countries on any such basis, shows that although he 





, bes , 
if i 
, ' ‘ ne : 
i inv i 
( ‘ as 
i ] W ] 
I lnotd 
neta bod t 
on 1 | { ' 
l { 
j ] } 

| ne ¢ tions of prod r the cotton 
{ bulk of the wor ( ption, tell us 
What 1 ) shall supply the world with such 
t of a half a cent a yard on the cloth woven. 
| n h } American manufacturer in 
{ Lou rf p t-destroying system of com- 
Which th United States now maintains with 
( ? There is but ene answer. The Americun manu- 

f hant is beaten in the race before he starts, 

\! “wants to know why, since we impose no duty on the prin- 
cipal export Gf Brazil (coffee), trade does not become reciprocal in amount 
| [ 1 States and Brazil? Tf * Merchant ” will enquire as to 
{ itive 1 of freight on merchandise between New York and Liver- 


, and study the influence of our navigation laws, and of 


} ; | 


our high tariffs and bad money in augmenting those freight-rates, and the 

prices of At ean products suited to the Brazilian market, he will be 
le nswer this question satisfactorily to himself and without my 
I er to his further enquiry, why, when the duty was low on 

COD] ores a few years ago; and why, when we took off, in 1871, 
dutv oni ite of soda, we did not begin to supply Chili with her 
tual need of 54,000,000 yards of cloth, IT would reply, that just in 

it have made our trade reciprocal with Chili, in common 

With all other countries, our trade has increased ; and just in proportion 
\ nil | 


rht to sell without buying, our foreign trade has decreased. 


ver ore we bought of Chili, prior to 1869, in merchan- 


al . Wey y now for Whatever of increased imports of nitrate of soda 


from Chili with increased exports of merchandise, 
{ i] system which the United States has 


maintained since the close of 


» increased the cost of every species of manufactured pro- 


duct, and ¢ cost of all the instrumentalities for effecting international 
exchanges—money as well as ships—that no large foreign trade 
for the United States or markets for the surplus of her industries 
heen possible ; and until the past year, with all our increase in pro- 

| r, we have not sold—absolutely or relatively—as large an 

of , aulled manufactures to foreign nations as we did in 1859 

,b the w Inability to find foreign markets for our sur- 

plus | produced a glut of product at home, paralysis of labor, and re- 
rof s Pri under such circumstanees having been foreed 
‘ nu tura!ly | firure, exports, in spite of other adverse cir- 


‘Merchant ” is inclined to allege that all this 
of the protective policy, I will agree with him. It is more 
the last three years of national distress than 

But for ** Mer * to declare that this is one of the 
} 


ited results of protection—of protection working beneticially—is 


any or ail 


hant 


»>contravene, 
¢ 


The Ilenry Carey school of protectionists, of which ‘ Merchant” is 


Cv i disciple, are, and always have been, opposed to forcign com- 
illis Thompson, whose work is the standard text-book on_poli- 
l vy used in the University of Pennsylvania, teaches that the 


wants no foreign trade, and that the business of ocean na- 


rand the life of a sailor ought to be discouraged as 


ntrary to 


: in public policy. And Henry Carey himself has wished publicly 
iin, that the ocean between the United States and Eu- 
in of fire, that could not be crossed for commercial pur- 
rry that the efforts of myself and others in the cause of 
the indignation of * Merchant.” I can only say, 
1 nat who found herseli kicked under 
| | i r of the old musket, which had 
i nd r-fired, ** Li | 
becvun 
I \ respectfully, 
; Davip A. WELLS, 


N 
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Notes. 


‘| follo r announcements of forthcomi | s should be added 
P tl iven last week :-—J. R. O L& ¢ Rev. Joseph Cook’s 
M vy Lectures’ on Biology ; a volt of ‘Christianity and 
iH lity,’ by the late Thos, Starr King, edited by Edwin P. Whipple ; 
Lectures on the Centennial of American Independence,’ by Dr. Joseph 
P. Thompson ; aseries of ‘Choice Biographies,’ edited by W. D. Howells ; 


ind * Notes and Sketches of an Architect in the Northwest of Europe,’ by 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. : ‘Discoveries on the Site of 
: ‘The Begin- 
nings of Christianity,’ by Prof. Geo. P. Fisher ; ‘ Faith and Philosophy,’ 
Prof. Henry B. Smith; ‘The Final Philosophy,’ by Prof. 

Shields ; ‘Surly Tim, and Other Stories,’ by Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, author of ‘That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s’; ‘ Hector Servadac,’ 
by Jules Verne ; and Charles and Mary Lamb’s ‘ Poetry for Children,’ of 
which the original edition has become so rare. Henry Holt & Co.: A new 
work on ‘Money,’ by Prof. Francis A. Walker. Harper & Bros, : ‘Re- 
searches and Discoveries in the Island of Cyprus,’ by Gen. di Cesnola ; 
‘The Khedive’s Egypt,’ by Edwin de Leon ; ‘A BC of Finance,’ by Prof. 
Simon Newcomb ; and ‘Art Applied to Household Furniture,’ by Mrs, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. Hurd & Houghton : ‘California Pictures,’—— 
We have received Part IIT. of the Supplementary Catalogue of the Public 
School Library in Adrian, Michigan. The works are entered consecutively 


helix Narjoux,. 
Ancient Mycenzw and Tiryns,’ by Dr. Henry Schliemann ; 
late 


Chas. W. 


by the 


according to their numbers, and an alphabetical index of authors (for the 
entire catalogue) is added. Bibliographical notes, drawn from various 
sources, and resembling Mr. Cutter’s in his Lists of New Books, are libe- 
rally supplied. The collection seems very suitable for school children, 
and very fresh. 

—*J. W. F.” writes from Voiteur, France : 

‘Tt is very curious, in view of the recent discovery of the two 
moons of Mars by our astronomers, to read the following bit of plea- 
santry, written by Voltaire, more than one hundred years ago. You will 
find it in * Micromégas, Histoire Philosophique,’ a sort of imitation of 
‘Gulliver's Travels.’ The enormous hero, who is an inhabitant of Sirius, 
rushes through space, accompanied by an inhabitant of Saturn, visiting 
several planets. On their journey, ‘ils estoy¢rent la planéte de Mars, 
qui, comme on sait, est cing fois plus petite que notre petit globe ; ils 
virent deux lunes qui servent a cette planéte, et qui ont échappe aux re- 
gards de nos astronomes. Je sais bien que le P. Castel Ccrira, et méme 
assez plaisamment, contre lexistence de ces deux lunes ; mais je m’en 
rapporte 4 ceux qui raisonnent par analogie. Ces bons philosophes-la 
savent combien il serait difficile que Mars, qui est si loin du soleil, se 
passit 4 moins de deux lunes.’ If this curious extract has not already 
been noticed by you, it cannot fail to amuse and interest many readers.” 

—The explorer Stanley began his journey across the African continent, 
which has just been concluded with such brilliant suecess, in November, 
1874, at Bagamoyo, on the east coast. He was a year and a half in reach- 
ing Ujiji, but in the meantime he had surveyed the Victoria Nyanza, had 
crossed the intervening divide to the Albert Nyanza, and had explored 
the Alexandra Nile—the most southern tributary of the great river. He 
next, after his arrival at Lake Tanganyika, followed up the Lukuga, 
which Cameron had considered a veritable outlet to the lake, but which 
Stanley satisfied himself was such only in exceptional states of high water. 
Thence, pushing westward, he reached Nyangwe, on the Lualaba, Came- 
ron’s furthest point north, and in November, 1876, set out through 
Uregga, a district not found on existing maps, but presumably lying to 
the north, and perhaps identical with Balegga. The impenctrable forests 
encountered on this route compelled him to cross to the left bank of the 
Lualaba, into a country designated as Northeast Ukusu. The jung!e 
again and hostile cannibal savages blocked his westward progress, and, 
having been deserted by the one hundred and forty natives engaged at 
Nyangwe, he was obliged, with the remnant of his original party, to take 
to the river in canoes and the boat Lady Alice. Fighting with the tribes 
along the shore still continued, and a series of cataracts met with just 
north and south of the equator could only be avoided by thirteen 
miles of forest-cutting, exposed to deadly attacks. Below these cata- 
racts the voyage was somewhat easier. At 2° N. lat. the northerly course 
of the river bends to the northwest, then to west, and finally to south- 
west, when its width is from two to ten miles, and the stream is choked 

talangde 


with ish [unger made a landing at length necessary, and foriu- 
found acquainted with trade. } 
river the Congo. Fighting was subsequently resumed with a tribe pos- 
sessing muskets, and this lasted for twelve miles, On the 8th of August, 
1877, Stanley arrived at Boma, at the head of the Congo delta : on the 


tely a tribe was ic 


They already called t 
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14th, at Cabinda, on the coast; and on the 2ist at S. Paulo de Toanda, 


where he was handsomely received by the authorities. His party (114 
in number) was greatly reduced by dysentery, scurvy, and uleers, and 

Wil com i i) ncis P ock had perish { by | ( Love 
one of the cataract His faithful body-servant, Kalulu winong 
1 ~ 

—] Importanee of Stanley's discoveries, in : ) hical poin 
ier nnot | ve timated. They take rank among the fore 1: 
t entu ul are ¢ ined to give a new impulse and diree n X- 
ploration in Central Africa. Hitherto geographers had not conjectured 
that the course of the Congo approached the equator, but it is now evi- 





iver can be reached by a short cut from the Albert Nyanza, 
or from Schweinfurth’s river Welle. This stream, if it should not prove 
a tributary of the Congo, may not impossibly be the upper portion of the 
Ogove, the last great river on the West African coast whose origin is a 
mystery. Stanley’s conflicts with the natives about the Victoria Nyanza 
have been made the subject of much harsh criticism and pointed contrast 
with Livingstone and Cameron, His thirty-two battles from Nyangwe to 
the sea will probably invite a renewal of this censure, For our own part 
we have strong faith in his humanity, and his reluctance to make his way 
by force where tact might have succeeded. But there will be ample 
opportunity to discuss this when we have the printed record of his roman- 
tic three years’ wanderings. 

—That the people of India should live so close up to their means of 
subsistence that a single year’s failure of the crops, or even a two-years 
failure, should produce absolute destitution, has doubtless been unaccount- 
able to many persons. <A full explanation of the cause is given by Mr. 
W. G. Pedder in the September number of the Nineteenth Century. The 
agricultural class throughout India are in constant relations with the 
saukars,” a class having no counterpart in England or America, who 


combine the functions of general shop-keepers, dealers in agricu 


ltural 
produce, bankers, and money-lenders, ‘They are very numerous in propor- 
tion to population, one village of 1,200 people containing nine, and another 
of 1,609, fifteen ; they are found plentifully in the market-towns. They 
give the peasant a market for his produce, and supply him with necessa 


* 
ries not raised on his land. In bad seasons they lend him money, and in 
all seasons are ready to advance the cash required for the proimpt pay- 
ment of his taxes, for the celebration of a wedding, for the purchase of 

+ I'l, 


cattle, ete i 


‘ 


great majority of the peasants have a running account 
with the saukars. A peasant will begin perhaps by turning over to a 
saukar the produce of his farm for a year, and after the crops have been 
disposed of the saukar retains the money, against which the peasant 
draws according to his necessities or pleasures. This method becomes all the 
more convenient since the saukar is perfectly willing to allow his custom 
to overdraw his account, requiring only when this happens the exceution 
of a bond bearing interest. Here, of course, is where the mischief begi: 
When an agreement of this kind has once been entered into, the saukar’ 
interests are promoted by nof having the agreement fulfilled. The 





nal bond is then replaced by another for an enlarged amount, the inter- 


est charged being from 12 to 35 per cent., and regularly compounded. 


A peasant in a few years may thus pay many times over the sum origin- 
ally borrowed, only to find himself at last still in debt for a larger amount 


than at first. It is very seldom that a peasant, once fairly entangled, 
manages to escape from a saukayr’s toils ; but the increase of his indebted- 


noss continues until all that he has, land, house, tools, and crops, is vir- 
tually the property of his creditor, The peasant in this condition is 
really the saukar’s slave, turning over to the latter annually his entire 
pro 


After a time, generally, the saukar forecloses and takes possession, the 


i 

luce and receiving back the merest pittance upon which to liv 
i 

peasant remaining as his virtual slave or being driven off, as capri r 


interest may dictate. 

—In addition to such practices, all of which are legal and sane- 
tioned by the courts, are the corrupt practices which inevitably 
arise from the extreme ignorance of the peasants, and their gon ral 
inability to reckon involved accounts or to read the bonds which 
they sign. Their ignorance and poverty, moreover, in apacit 


from contesting in the civil courts the claims of their eredit 


ancestral lands of the peasants are thus passing into the hands of i- 
kars, and the agricultural class each year becomes more and more 1 . 


ty-stricken and hopeless. And all this, with much more still worse tha 
we have not space to mention in detail, is taking place under British 


rul > Wi ii does Mr. Pedder say that ‘* British } nor yn) +t} 


actor, if not the stability, of our Empire in 1 
I 


ation. 


We just] 
peasantry 


borrowin 
yx Ss, whi 
accustom 


amount ¢ 


vy reprobate Ottoman misgevern 

of the Turkish pr wes, It ] 
Serv | r iF 1 ov 

f and t] 

1 tin Is t \ 

10S i hat tl 

\ | t} 
y | ' ‘ , 
i 1 1 l \ \ 

isants at nominal pri that 
+ 100 rupees may at the end of twelve y 
reas, under the law prior to 1859, to wl 


edand which all classes considered just, 
if the original bond could be recovered: 


rigor with regard to the payment of taxes is a f 


ing of an account with a saukar. The ; nof | 


upon the 


report of the Decean Commission w 
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; “ ju 
" t? t 
! | t ! ‘ 
pr | nie 1 itt ! 
I Purerhanad ns i l Hits 
‘ to t pron | besid 
hen i hel i ( l 
f ( ! Viieh biog ( ul the public a 
{ J ph Le Verrier died on Sep ber 
I t f Neptune Both his lif nd his 
che 1 tha i we ca mong s its 
th ! | | f Hlansen h stood hy 
nn tl I | the mat miaitical astronomers the 
‘ he much Lin tl t lern mathematical method 
f great skill or experience in practical astronomy. The 
: 7 mad » successful were a sound practical judgment 
led bots entific and business subjects within Its scopy 
ibility, untiring industry. and great skill as a caleulaton 
{ t ng channel His first considerabl work, publi hel 
143. y a computation of the secular variations of the planetary o1 
} rk « Thiting dustry and skill in) mathematical operations 
einalits Ilis next was tha h made his name so cele 
f } Mm t} the observed deviations in the motion of 
{ Ie explained by t ition of an outer planet. a work 
\ \ ti iV ro i by tt } ay discovery ol thre planet on 
Sep iS46. ' } ( iD that if was Impossib oO 
' a“ n lr I t rk consisted in the eom- 
bined | soundness of the conception, the in v with whic 
was eX 1 the 1 i 1 t! { her than in t 
' l power 1 for ution Indeed, the pro i 
W it ! regu ed as Fr sel us «a uly and Thiet 
| \ ! 1 t ii is proved by t work of 
M 1. ¢ \ \ t ‘ Ly ’ ! i reaching l appre = 
= , ! In 1895. Le Verri 1 «it \rago 
f a rva | ol | i | ball reVer hace 
! Observallo l Wiis t ts il ii ri 
t ver | His plans f Its improvement were wo, | 
itt ne his ! t reputation 2 iti thle Poul up} t 
\ I l x ifion ti nel | | ih] l mn la serie 
f A s prinetpally te se research ! ur'y t | 
f ,of exact astronomy, and esp lv of the tabl f the planetary 
! n Having almost unlimited fine t his dis l, he was enabled 
mplov all ileu rs me rv for the ufion of his wo 
Since 1854 twel arto volum f tl lynne have appeared, contain- 
! { wunt of oth researc he improved tl i 
} ins } nets, those of tl] two « er ones bein 
‘ | in j or these works he has twice received thy 
gold med { iN \stronomical Society \ singular feature of all 
| ’ rches is that took as the basis of his work the methods in- 


vented by La Grange nearly 
had 


Verrier’s reputation for amiability of 


nm century ago, in seeming uUncOSCLOUSneSsSs L 


the improvements which been made by the mathematicians 


of the 


ent century. Li character Was 


uivihing but good ndeed, there could not have been a scientific man in 
ince SO UNpPoO} ilar among those who surrounded him. In 1870 the dis- 
ion Within the observatory reached such a height that the as- 

‘ in lin an elaborate address to the Minister of Public In- 
ising Le Verrier of every species of maladministration 

of positive ‘ceny, While about the same time he was imprudent 

ht ull the inister to account in the Senate, of which he was a 
miber In sequence, he was removed from the directorship, which 
\ to his principal scientific opponent, Delaunay. The latter 

\ in 1872, Le Verrier was restored after a long contest, and held his 
the time f his death without causing further serious com- 

‘h tents of the first number of the Ang//a augur well for the 

y the new enterprise. The first article is a brief but ex- 


dingly pithy argument by Grein in favor of retaining the time-honored 


\ Saxon the technical designation of our language in its earli- 
st stage Grein shows, from a minute examination of Kemble’s ‘ Codex 
Diplomaticus,” that in Latin documents between S8S9-1066 the word-com- 
bination ** Anglo-Saxon ” occurs no less than forty-four times. We hope, 
a rm ~~ 


N 
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after 1 proofs, and after Prof, Lounsbury *s article in the New Eng- 
lander for January, 1876, that we shall have less harping upon * Old 
Mnglish.” Zupitza gives a new text of the ‘Poema Morale,’ according 
to the Digby Ms., and discusses the relations of the several manuscripts 


to ol fixing the date of the poem at 1170.) Kehler quotes 
S 1 | German analogues to Chaucer's ** Milleres Tale.”  Diintzer 
treats of the relations between Marlowe's ** Doctor Faustus ” and the 


Mnglish 


reproduced fr 


ina Faust-books. 


and of 


and the 


The legends of Celestin 


Susanna are un the Laud and Vernon Mss., 
analyzed 
of the 
Huel 


Kemble’s 


guage and metrical structure by Horstmenn. The lenge 


article is by Trautmann, one editors, who throws a 


ht upon the much-vexed own question. 


Henry Sweet offers a 


ireful collation. of text of Salomon and Saturn with one 


MsSsS.: and Sattler a remarkably full collection of examples (from 


and 


ws, Leo’s criticism: of Elze’s 


of the 
Shakspere to George Eliot) iliustrating the use of ** 


Among the 


xpecting from* 


‘expecting of.” hook revic 


* Shakespeare,’ correct enough in principle, strikes us as 


extravagant in tone The editor-in-chief. Wiileker, reviews without 
merey Arnold's recent edition (and translation) of * Beovulf.” showing con 
clusively that it is of little value, and that it even ign res in places the 
best scholarship of Grein and Heyne. Wagner's review of Ward's * His- 


tor if 


English Dramuatie 
tribute to Ward’s sound 


Literature ’ 





pays a we!l-merited 


nel lib ral schol trship, ind displ tvs through ut 





the closest svmpathetic study The reviewer’s emendations and sugees- 
will afford an invaluable companion-piece to the original. It would 
! premature, of course to attempt to lraw an borate nil ra 
comparison between the Avg/ia and the Englische Studie; oth are 
od, there is room for both, and the professed student of ou rly lan- 
Ma ve and literature innot afford to Gispen with either, so far as 
COnCeTI the scho ship of e tw eviews we fall to detect anv marked 
iff " except perl! i ightly more homogeneous 
haracter, With re neo of the articles. we hazard the 
predicti that the An more at comparative philology and 
vTal tnd © Cie ungcuae while t} Sli awill 
| vards folk-l ture, and wstheties, end the Ro- 
pri 1 if he field between them ve \ sutis- 
t 
\ few months iLO (set Vation, No, GOL) we noticed ome recent Ger- 
man monographs upon the history of the fourteenth century. We have 
re Ted a tew ott relaiing to the san period First i Dice Ausein- 
rsetzunge ZW hen Ludwig IV H Bave und Friedrich dem 
ch i von Oesterreich im Jahre 1325 v Dr. Richard Dibner. Tt will 
b emembered that there was a double election in 1214, after the death 


ry VIL. and that after an eight years-eontest the Habsburger, 
Frederic the Fair, was defeated by bis antago 


Miithldorf (1522), tal 


ane ken prisoner. Dr. Dé bner’s essay is confined 
mainly to the events of the last vear of Frederic’s confinement : with- 
out bringing out any essentially new facts, he shows with great clearness 


at a 
and his inability to c pe with Frederie’s brother Le« pold (one of 


from Louis’ own weakness 


XXII., 


the most capable of the German princes of the time), how vital a matter 


aracter, his controversy with Pope John 


it was for him to come to some terms The conditions 
last but 
} 


Leopold’s unexpected death suddenly changed the aspect of affairs, and 
I I ] 


with his prisoner. 


upon which they at agreed were very favorable to Frederic ; 


Louis is not without some taint of bad faith in his subsequent conduct 


towards his rival. 


—One of the most thoroughly satisfactory essays of this class is ‘ Die 
» by Di. F. Schroller, published at 
at the death of Rupert, Count Palatine, in 1410, 
was disputed, like that in 1314 


Sigismund, and a portion 





Wahl Sigmunds zum riimisehen 
Breslau. This election, 
a portion of the electoral college choosing 
Dr. 
it the election of Jobst was valid, and that at 
having received but three 
Margrave of 


was not fairly in his possession, 


his cousin Jobst (Jodocus) of Moravia. 
Schroller shows clearly th: 
any rate that of Sigismund was invalid—he 
vote 


votes out of the seven, one of them being his own 


a as 


Brandenburg, when Brandenburg Luck- 


ily Jobst died before the civil war, which was impending, could begin ; 
and in the next year Sigismund—not venturing to insist upon his pre- 
vious election—was chosen again without controversy and almost without 
opposition. This election of 1410 appears to have been distinguished in its 
class for intrigue and venality:; even our American returning-boards would 
probably be no match in fraud for the holy archbishops of the German 
electoral college. Another treatise in the same field, although not of the 
same Class, is ‘Die Wettiner im XIV. Jahrhundert,’ by Dr. Carl Wenck. 
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The family of Wettin was one of the great German princely families of 


the Middle (Ages, and is almost the only one which has eo: st int 
down from the twelfth century, in uninterrupted occupation of the s 

terii . Their original seat was Misnia (the modern Saxony), and the 
‘apital Dresden ; towards the close of the thirteenth eenturv they ob- 
tained also Thuringi 


l the Saxon duchies): in the fifteenth century, Mai 
ive Frederic the 


Warlike (Strefthar) added electoral Saxony to his 
ssessions, and thus became the f lerof the modern house of Saxony. 
Electoral Saxony was, however, ceded to Prussia after the wars of Na- 
nt territory of the house is in the main what it 
“wero, The family was notorious in the thirteent! 
i its members: afterwards it became a peace ful 
producing a mifinber of men of mark, especially 
(Lirvsthat)), who was offered the impr rial throne in 
of the history of the house in the last half of the 
clally under Margrave William (1382-1407), whom 


very able prince, and one of the prin pal 





GRIMMS GORTILE.* 
|* volume ii., page 296, of his essay the author utters the following 
opinion incideatally, almost casually 
The career of this [mi lelV, ° Fraust,”] the greatest work of thy 
greatest poet of all Ines al dl all per rl s. has jusi begun, and Wwe hay 
taken only the first steps towards ext ” 


t ts substance, 


musting 

The paragraph taken entire has the appearance of an innocent gem 
rality. But the single phrase, **the greatest poet of all times and all 
peoples,” is one to make the thoughtful reader pause and consider. Is 
the author prepared to stand by his assertion 7 We must bear in mind 
who and what he is. Hermann Grimm represents the second generation 
after Goethe’s death. The cirele of master-minds, the Grimms, Lach- 
mann, Moritz Haupt, Savigny, the Hamboldts, Richter, and the others 
whom we think of instinctively when we seek to revert to the brilliant 
period of the Berlin University, were young men when Goethe was slowly 
declining to the grave. They looked up to him as ‘tthe old master.” 
Yet they have long since passed away, and now Hermann Grimm, the son 
of William, and nephew of Jacob Grimm, himself in the prime of life, 
comes forward with this latest tribute to ‘the old master,” this greatest 
of all great poets. The ansparing art-critic, author of the standard lif 
of Michael Angelo, has outgrown the flush of youth, and the hearers to 
whom he addresses himself are clear-headed, cool-blooded Prussians of 
the purest water. We can scarcely imagine him as wishing us to take his 
words otherwise than literally. Yet we do not cite his opinion with a 
view to defend, much less to controvert it. We cite it mere lv as # sign of 
the times, an index of that great revulsion of opinion which has taken 
place in Germany, and to which we have called attention more than onc 
in these columns, Most of us are so misled hy the empty Shi: kspere - 
cult in Germany as to take it for sober earnest. It is significant enough, 


therefore, to discover a Berlin professor lecturing to a Berlin audience 
and proclaiming Goethe king of Parnassus. This Berlin professor, let us 


not forget, has the entrée to the highest circles of thought, and to the 


sanctums where opinion is made, or at least forecast. His essay may be 
fairly regarded, then, as a summing up of the past and an outlook into 
the future of Goethe-criticism. 

Yet it is set in anything but a dithyrambic key. It is rather analytic 
than sympathetic, rather explanatory than laudatory. Its aim is to un- 
fold the growth of each of Goethe’s great works, especially to lay bat 
the connecting link between the poem and its author’s character, and t 
give the broad movement, but not the details, of Goethe's life. Thos 
who approach the essay prepared to find in it a biography in the ordinary 
sense will be disappointed. On the other hand—and herein it SUrpasses 
all previous works of the kind—it gives the political, social, and moral 
atmosphere in which Goethe breathed and moved. Weare made sv quaint- 
ed with the old, mediwval Frankfort of Goethe’s boyhood, with the Wei- 
mar of Karl August and Frau von Stein, and with the Rome of th 
Italienische Reise, Comparisons are odious and also dangerous, yet we 
venture to assert that nowhere else, at least without making the most 
elaborate special studies, can one obtain such an insight into Ron 
the eighteenth century and its inevitable significance for Goethe. Wr 


‘ thy 


learn what Goethe meant when he wrote in the first out 


t { nt hye 
rst OL en Sl- 


asm: ‘* At last I stand in this capital of the world! 


To attempt to give even an outline of a work that is by its natur 


** Goethe. Vorlesungen gehalten an der kgl. Universitét zu Berlin. Vou Hermann 
Grimm.’ Berlin: Hertz ; New York: L. W.Schmidt. 1877. 


ation. 





cone) ul condensed, would be necessarily t OSS | ew t 
familiar with Goethe’s life k \ vw i mplenxity { 
1 Hts it ¢ braces What a W i { SSK ns it ¢ 1 \\ 
rave of Taine I { acl Vere s S G nm has 
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p unreservedly, witl } rm i } 
and aspirations ri ship W hi 
with man n ve 1 t vi wt > 1oSNN 
his death, Goothe by | this 
I nt coufiden ho 1 ! , 
olat Mite til hit I th y I] \ \ 
Schiller, apparently riking excey 
ing to Giimin, “This intercours lu . 
exclusively, and Goethe Kept to liimself his \ 
human nature At best, Sehi Hiv s 
developin Goethe, S Vis | ( 
IL redmeait LED OpveTE egy tles ! t Coy \ 
{ ! irbance 4 t t t (rs 
tl ha roved OM IM Hils apy i ! _ \ \ 
(rrimi SSI t \ 
wi! It ae iot atl \\ s \ 
‘defences ” of Go e Tre pautrv a is “ 
gladdened by the sight of any work that turns 
of scandal-mongers and leaves ** the great 
himself. Such accusations are of two wid \ ( 
concerned with his relations to women rw SA ’ f 
patriotism. The form is touched up y { very y 4 
firmly, with what might tn Heda gent] \ ! G ! 
with Friederike Brion, Chat Butt, F v. St ( S \ 
pius are placed in a hght that is not only plea s ny 
that leaves the reader t iraw his Ae ~ 4 < S 
fulness in @rimim’s manner and ¢ that t 
renders it Impossible to Judge even the weak eg 
ha hs 1GUS Ss] \st \ { 
skilfully rhs 1 Liachk Vs ve \\ t } 
who suffered most fret catas . INOM-ISNT0 vA 
later a ! 1 WwW inders “Ml Gi } hy } 
zeal than by « ! 
Phe general impression t1 Grimm's essay t 3 or — 
nsigh ut not i of a perfectly finis york. 1] ! if 
fu wi ne is too cor nsed and n t st ind tl] * Meister 
ire s ntly praised t vare not analyzed ass - (1 
Wer r, and * Tass Wear it t " ty 
ot he s tos I ut vith = - 1 rit 1 
sibility in any case of wg proy perspect We are s 
re t It < es ti t \ (yr ! s at (r 
manv is ina transition state ; the dust of ! vy ical disturbance 
and the mists of traditional prejud ire s ! iv the turning 
{ tt ent vw l \ ] k f i . | { hriety of 
wigement tl n \ r 1) oe 


{ HOMERIC DICTION 


doin 1873 now Just passil rd edition In Germany, 
saw k W \ ! 1 1 siation int English. and a more « iyayp ye 
ten } ii for s } 1 1 k could not easily be found than that of Dr, 
Ke initing s good judgment and sound scholarship with un 
sual oppor s for foreign study and culture. As long as American 
scholars net ambitious to do original work of this character, or are 
unwilling to submit to the drudgery of the task, it is a matter for con- 
gratulation that t results of German patience and research are so ofien 
made a ss t ir students in trustworthy English versions, 

** 4 Homer Lietion v for use in schools and colleges From the German of: Th 
Georg Autel t! R f the Gymnasium at Zweibricken Translated, with Ad 
ditions and Corrections, by Robert P. Keep, Ph.D. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
IS77 (IST , 
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HEAT whers U it] 
| vat Ll pick out the 

a pond le n, wl 

methods and leu ! 

nit « ( olde ul ersil bi ! ul ler- 
n of Greek from the required curriculum), it 
| ites of tl ! t classical lane es that 

hatever is introduced to facilitate the learn 
»not mats lly weaken his grasp of his subject or 
ining of his worl After a hoy | become well 
nts of anew language, he hould be encouraged 
pidly, so tl } ay pass over wide areas in a 
t a comprehensive idea of the literary scenery 
r, Otherwise there 1s danger that little inter- 
re to continue it will be awakened in his mind. 
t a special lexicon to the complete works of a 
y forward. the holar’s progress, and that its use 
encral lexicon from its proper field of usefulness, 
pupil with this lexicon in his hands will easily 


the time which, with the large lexicon 


no doubt sub- 


Pe this be true, and it is 


her justification need be sought for bringing this 
itself in another way. It is,so far as the writer 
con published in this country in which the ety- 
recent German scholarship. The American edition 
ill misleading pupils and teachers with obsolete 
ixth Oxford edition does not follow its pro- 
th entire consistency Hence it is a real advan- 
i} < compact in form, moderate in price, and 
which may give even to s hool-boys the fresh 

| und « rect tl false teaching of older and 


newhat cursory 


ohbody will pretend that etymology is yet 


nd very likely the results hitherto reached will require 

fu e revision, but they are at least based upon sci- 

ny tion, and further enquiries are likely to con- 

Lin. 

lent of on f ! ro should now revive his 

I! bry ns of this dictionary, he would l 
ling as the resu the new derivations of Is. 

n ( to 1 nl ing, resth f} ed, 

} ? mere, a secft a ng Instead 
r veros, unwasting, restless, instead of un- 
r m sharp-¢ thi) : a in tead of heart-« ff By 
h , mortal, instead of dividing the voice, speak- 
t it with the root of #apare, and make it the 
These examples will serve to illustrate the 
( over words since the comparative study of lan- 
ne In some instances both the derivation and 
ican edition will be found to differ somewhat from 
in edition, but all may be presum d to accord with 
at least to meet the approval of Dr. Autenricth, as 

1 under his inspection. 

1 for adverse criticism of this beek. In one ot 
> h words which the transiator has lected to 
h’s Latin definitions do not apply to all passag For 

defines of by desidero, to which the translator 

ther of which is quite applicable to Od, ix. 453. 

I fo drive to pasture (as a translation of wetdei) 
ix. 233; but in that passage Polyphemos is driving 


The few actual errors of form or 
j s brow ht to light 


+ 


examination ha 


of the errors of the German edition. 


le 6 instead of 9: xvavompwmpsior is foun - 
ivh wha and 7) ) pare col tly i ) 

} tl ‘ vi ,clnv, vite oeeur, but 1 l 

| are trifling defects, but all of them have been 


? the 
itl 


‘Ody 
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most of the German wood-cuts have been copied in the American 


and they serve their purpose well enough of illustrating the 
! 
4 


icles to which they are attached, but as wor 


<uts not very much 


be said in their praise. For the folding-map of the Trojan plain 

i nin the German edition the American editor has substituted a smaller 
! ful pl taken from Ix perts \ svon Hellas, Both 
Dunarl i as the site of oli but I Keep is disposed to 

DPiitik iD . schliemann’s **discoveries eo f rio blish tl fact that 
upon the hill dZéssar/ihé the metropolis of the Trojan PJain, in prehistoric 


in more recent times, must have stood.” 
This book is a noteworthy addition to the implements for classical 
study, and deserves to be placed in the hands of every reader of Homer 


- ~ 


Worthy Women of Our First Century. Edited by Mrs. 0. J. Wister 
iss Agnes Irwin. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 
This volume is a Centennial torso, one of many that have even less 


1Si7.)— 


to show for the great design that failed of accomplishment. Lives 
of thirteen worthy women from the old thirteen States, written by women 


belonging in each case to the same State as the subject of the biography 


—such was the scheme of the Women’s Department of the Centennial 
Commission. The difficulties encountered were what might have been an- 


ticipated ; enough to say that the result is five individual biographies and 

olleetive (** Women of New Hampshire ”), 
were all living at the commencement of the present century, and were all 
born before it came in ; their joint lives covered the per 17355 
to 1867. Jefferson’s daughter, Mrs. Thomas Mann Randolph, had a great 
capacity for loving and suffering. The story of her checkered life is eal- 
culated to inspire respect and sympathy for her. 


The five worthy women 


‘jod from 


Her education, begun 
school from which, but for her father, she 
would have emerged a Catholic, was never carried very far; but her mind 


in France in a conventual 
was naturally strong and well-balanced, she had seen much of the world 
before she retired from it to plantation life—if, indeed, the society of the 
distinguished visitors whom she entertained at Monticello could be 
ealled retirement—and her familiar letters are among the best which 
contains. The aneedote which tells of her ordering a 
without her 


she might thus secure a view 


1: } 
this volume 


fine 
son, to whom they 
of Mon- 
Mrs. 


eareer 


crove of tulips cut down consulting 


belonged, 


merely in order that 


Ilo, perhaps does more than illustrate his filial forbearance. 


ties 
Philip Schuyler shines chiefly by reflected light. Her husband's 
supplies the bulk of her history ; of her own deeds very few are nar- 
rated, and her one saying, ‘* The General’s wife must not be afraid !” does 
not, from a literary point of view, redeem the meagreness of the sketch. 
Mrs. Samuel Ripley, ef Concord, Mass., has the most space conecded to 


her 


She was a lineal descendant of Governor Bradford, of Plymout! 


and speaks abundantly for herself through a large number of letters. 


, and was 


born in Boston in 1793. Intellectuaily, she outranks all her contempo- 


raries here celebrated. She was remarkable for her acquisition of lan- 


guages and her general metaphysical and scientific studies, carried on amid 
a pressure of houschold and other cares which alone should have taxed all 
her energies. She began early with her books, it is true, but she after- 


‘ame the mother of seven children, and aided her husband in 
The boys often in the summer recited to her 


wards be 


teaching a classical school. 
under the shade of trees, while she went on with her sewing or shelling 
fpeas. **Greck she especially delighted to read and to teach ; but in 
latter At eighteen her 
for theology intense that she learned 

the aid of a At forty, the only question of 
ethies which had a philosophical interest for her was one which 
Mackintosh did not settle, she complains, and Darwin had not yet begun 
The 
secret of Mrs, Ripley’s acquirements seems to lie in her having neglected 


of px as 
her days botany was her favorite pursuit.” 


was so German 


appetite 
withou grammer. 


Sir James 
to discuss—whether the moral element be original or acquired. 


<ome absorbing practices : ** She enquired little, and cared not much to 
concern herself, about the conduct of any social or public affairs ; she 
would never read a newspaper; and she had little of the public spirit that 
eaye so much character to the life of her contemporary, Mrs. Lyman, of 
\ 


hampton.” ‘ 

Mrs. Deborah Logan had access in her own home to a library such as 
would have thrown Mrs. Ripley into raptures. She was never without 
thought of public affairs, nor ever free from domestic anxiety and occu- 
pation, but she was very fond of the study of history, and she played the 
part of Old Mortality in rescuing, deciphering, copying, and arranging a 
lot of old papers relating to the early history of Pennsylvania, which have 


ince been published by the Historical Society of that State (“Penn and 
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Logan Correspondence’). Like Mrs. Randolph, she enjoyed the society unexceptionable. The militia had already fallen in 


of many eminent public men, both Americans and foreigners, to whom — Revolution, and the influence of the war of 1812 in res 
she extended hospitality in her noble home at Stenton. Among these outlast twenty years. The prejudices against must 
was Washington, who afterwards mistook her at Mt. Vernon for the wife | minated in 1853 by the election of Asa Day—w 
fa pish Fa gu His ap siched in terms now obso- — an inoifensive, weak-minded old u—a i 
lete : “Can you forgive 1 Mrs, Logan, for supposing that you belonged pany. He was chosen for the pury 
to that in?” In the preface, by t way, we are told that \I culous—a method which succeeded, In at 
Judson . . . hailed ny New Hampshire, but was born in Massa- mand, a frolic ensued, and general insubordit ny 
chusetts.” Belfast has produced no great men, but Judge Will 


The least sul | . 
Motte, of South Carolina; the best, as a literary performance, is Mr 
Sarah Butler Wister’s notice of Deborah Logan. Miss 8. N. Randolph, embalmed the names of civic officers and military h 


stantial chapter in this book is the sketch of Rebecca | the lives of not a few strong and interesting characters. I { 


s. out for this distinction the lights of the learned prof 


‘ 


Miss S. F. Cooper, and Miss Elizabeth Hoar are also excellent writers. | etc., with a fulness that leaves nothing to be desired. | 





Mrs. Francis W. Fiske’s ** Women of New Hampshire” is humorous and | tury of the town’s existence he has finished its history, and 1 
full of incident, but calls for a different standard of comparison, In con- , come after him. The numerous heliotype portraits and 

clusion, we would express our opinion that this collection of biographies | tions scattered through the volume show good taste and add \ 
fully justifies the pains taken to gather it, and will long be read with in- | value, The labor whic h this undertaking involved is | 











terest and profit. is beyond reward, 

ITistory of the City of Belfast, in the State of Maine, from its first set- The Ne - Revision of the ° . : . : : 
tlement: in 1770 to 1875. By Joseph Williamson, (Portland : Loring, Short ; ©22¢ of Civil Procedure. With Notes by M. Il, 1 
& Harmon. 1877.)—Belfast is about as far from Boston as New York is ; Weed, Parsons & Co.)--it i a ata shed cede : 
or, more accurately, the spire of its Methodist church is in lat. 44 25 29 full, for it ts as long aan it ae in ig ok 
North and long. 69 0 19° West from Greenwich, as the Coast Survey has duction and as long on am CeNry BOGE. Toon Ny 
determined. Its title to be celebrated in a bulky volume of nearly a 1° ils, ot te one <ary eaeneters servemg hele 
thousand pages is thus indicated by the author : ; cedure of this State, which, after passing through as 

vicissitudes as the lost will in 1 old-fas 

‘*A community of but six thousand inhabitants, which, within the | become law, and is **presumed to be known” by eve 
space of little more than its last decade, sent over eight hundred of its | and child in the State of New York. 1 
sons to engage in the conflict for the Union ; which, almost unaided, has ‘ 
built a railroad costing nearly a million of dollars ; which has twice had | W°TK is & monument: of | patustaking ae 
the larger portion of its business territory swept over by fire, and which is for the bar an absolute necessity, T Ws 
is to-day more prosperous and enterprising than ever before, must present | with it, as he does with most works on q t 
some features in its history of more than a local interest, as illustrating | edition of the new Code, and contains a vast 1 \ 
the characteristic energy and persistence of the American people.” ag ree rear eee Oe eae ; ‘ 

olcial notes (Which Tthnust mm & great 1 asu rubiai l 

This is true ; yet the features of more than local interest are not many, cases arising under it), all the um \ 
Belfast was originally settled by Szotch-Irish emigrants from London- | Code, and a table showing the correspond 
derry, N. HL, as was most of the tract lying between the Penobscot and — the latter to those of the new Code, 
Kennebec rivers. The most remarkable thing about them is that they 
failed to transmit their Presbyterianism to the third generation, so that, rep ve wi ra favor , P 
as Judge Williamson says, ‘‘ there is not now a single vestige of the de- ’ 
nomination within our limits, which once contained a presbytery of twelve 
flourishing churches.” The town’s first settled minister was a Conzrega- : : BOOKS OF THE W 
tionalist, and the First Congregational Society lapsed into Unitarianism va rt pre _swd 
under its amiable pastor William Fr thingham, who, as we are assured | A8cension bay ae adh ey SP atonal , 
(p. 265), while averse to advancing ‘‘new or startling theories,” was |! mM, weer ‘ 
yet ‘no mere conservative. Ife did not fear to quote from Goethe, in 3 + a i 
his best discourses.” There were no schools for nearly a quarter of a cen- Mac a. 
tury after the settlement, and school accommodations are still behind the Sb 
necds of instruction. There was a Social Library from 1800 to 1830, » Van N 
which, to judge from the first invoice of books, was bent on furnishing 
solid reading ; and it gave way to the Lyceum, whose lecture courses ‘Wae An & ¢ 
have been maintained ever since, with occasional interruptions. Th . re 
programmes here carefully reeorded show a much stricter adherenc TG. 
throughout to the original idea of the New Engiand lyceum than we ever cit W. Chris 
remember to have met with. The risk of being frost-bitten in making ‘¥ * & ( 
the stage-journey to and from Belfast perhaps had the effeet of keeping i Halt & ( 
fancy rhetoricians at a distance. In January, 1857, the thermometer in- ger nee ig 
dicated —34°, and —52° in February, 1861. Nor was this extreme cold vy sa ; 
taken into account in the apportionment of earthquakes, of which Bel- * NR. L 
fast’s share in the fifty years 1821-70 was no less than eight. oP Louis NIV... 

Tie town was alilicted with a defaulting collector of taxes as carly as | Perkins (F. B.), Devil Puzzlers, swd ums 
1804. The practice of seLing paupers at auction to the highest bi dor | Sear erikaten and Cacan ten Uhebonoul (Sat Temp, Bo 
prevailed for many years, at least as late as 1818. “It was the custom 8 ‘PTef dss Sew Prasticgt ary sian iii al 

; to dispose of each one separately, like a slave ; and the sum received was yoyelationof ade Ae (). Van Nostrat a 
proportioned to the ability of the unfortunate person to labor, 20.0. Sty Shh kes Patios de ta oa ere ; prache, Part I eery FT Gohanias 
Families were divided, precisely as in a slave mart.” In 1813 it was conga F). The Bodleva Telling xt lhurd & Houghtor ) 
** voted to sell Mrs. Bagley’s two children at auction,” which was d S Rt Fe toile Pex tad ec Pe eons og 
the girl being struck off to Samuel Butman at four shillings per week, and S!8:t 0 : sick miebe —— ng ye ae 
the boy to Nathaniel Eells at five and ninepence. Belfast was aban-  Spra N. Von), Hand Atlas fur die ( : ee feb Dayal ae 
doned by its inhabitants in 1779 in consequence of their participation in tephen (L.), Essays on Freethinking and Platuspeakh GP vutnan 
the unsuceessful attack on the British Fort George at Castine across 1 Walker WI R tation of the Earth, swd 2 7 “(New Yor! 
bay, after having taken the oath of allegiance to His Majesty. In Isi4 Wagner ci - a Pubes aaeines f Socrates, and Urito hen hie 
: 2 ses Wordsworth (W.), Poetical Works, 3 vols Hurd & Hought 


was formally oecupied by the British for six days, but their behavior was | y Miss C. M.), Womankind Macuiliané Co) 1% 4 
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Oriental Carpets and Rugs, 


WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON 


348 AND 350 


rO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
SERIES OF ATLASES for Classes 
i for Refer Sixt umber From 75 cents to $13 


for 


Princeton, Harvard, 


CLASSICS 
Yale, 


lleges and High-Schools 


HART'S GERMAN 

: e- . Corne ul ee * | r ( 
THE ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
THER ADVANCED SCIENCE 


PROF DAY'S ETHICS, PSYCHO- 





‘ Esth 1 Logical Praxis 
PRE BAS Ss PSYCHOLOGY AND ENGLISH LITE 
Pres. Chadbourne’s Natural Theology ; Lossing’s His- 
ry of | 1; Prof. Gombert's French Classics ; Haydn's 
I) f] 1st Putna s World's Progress, 
¢ 1577; The Hand-Books otf History (6 
! ul er st rd ications 
Pe om plete ¢ ilog with sy ren pages of the ** Science 
S f German Class ,’ mailed on receipt of stamp 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS supply on the most favorable terms all 
f TEX T-BOOKS and school material 
NOW READY 
lyy Fr A + aph : ], > 
Creailors ana fem arrassed Merchants. 
f pp. 84, price 25 cents 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


, ‘ “DP } a ° 
Batemans Polttical and Constitutional 
/ aw. 

A critical and elaborate estimate of the Constitution of the 
I St d of the methods of construction, political and 
t e been apy t Southern law Review 
F pp. 4 price $3 ; law binding, $3 so 


G. I. JONES & CO. PUBLISHEks, 
ST. LOUIS, MO 
VEGA’S 
Logarithmic Tables. 
NEWEST EDITION 


$2 currency 


Bou n half-moroc« 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 24 Barclay St., New York. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF RHODE 
Is! ] Lar By 


€ 12mo, 386 page George Washington 





iddition to th> author’s historical studies.’"—N. ¥ 
re name of Mr, Greene is enough to commend this his 
or Vv ine of American History ‘* An admirable history.” 
Harper's agazine. ‘* Mr. Greene's fitness to write a history of 
Rhode Island is one of those facts which one recognizes with a 
sense of personal advantage too r arely felt in a world where at best 
the right man so often sets about the wrong work.""—Atlantic 
Monthly. Cloth, $2. J. A. & R. A, REID, Providence, R. I 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 34 Newbury Street 
\4 WBURY STREET SCHOOL for Voung 
= Ladies A few home pupils under the care of Miss Lucretia 
P. Hale For full information add HENRY C. BADGER 
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UNIVERSITIES 


, Boston, 293 Ce 


ON for the 
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pP* PAINAT 





E.R. Humpureys, M.A., LL.D 
Hoard and Tuition for Ladies.—Dr. and Mrs, Humphreys will on 
Oct. 2 1 ur young ladies of fifteen years and upward i 
f their famil They will be giver llegiate 
< ind a really comfortable home, with accesst 
i Bost but not to fashionable and ‘ 


Fort rms and references apply to Dr. | 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge 
[JARVARD UNIVERSITY. For 


ddress as follows 
1 





in formia- 


eo 
as 


! 
I 
LA 
LAWKENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL , Secretary 
MEDICAL SCHOOL—Dr. R. H. Fitz, Boston 
DeENTAL SCHOuL—Dr, T. H. Chandler, Boston 
I 110N, a School of Agriculture and Horticulture 
Trot. F. H. Storer, Jamaica Plain 

RSES IN SCIENCE—]. W. Harris, Secretary 

EXAMINATIONS FOR WoMEN—Prof. C. F. Dunbar 


MASSACHL SET Be 


parent 
lished 186¢ 


Lhe eight 


ston, 1 


Is Somerset Street 
SCHOOL FUR BOYS. 


Lstab- 


enth year of this school will begin on Monday, Septem 





lew the preparation of boys for Har 
cientific Schools, and the thoroughness of 
interred from the fact that mo pupil of the 

hool to Harvard has failed to pass the 





eparation may be 
lasses sent from this sch 

examinations 

methods of instruction and 


Copies of the circular, explaining the 





of discipli rt the school, and also copies of recent exami- 
nation-papers, will be sent to any address on application to 
V. N. Eayrs 
A school is a place to which pupils come, not to recite, but to be 
taught. The aim of the instructor is t« 1 out, not what his pu 





vils know about the subject of the lesson, but what they do not 
ao ind the assistance he gives will train them to think for 
themselves, and prev “cramming.”’ 
In order that the teacher may exercise such a supervision over 
his pupils that the appearance of knowledge may not be substi 
tuted for the reality, not more than five or six pupils should be un 
der instruction at one time. 
he idea which we have ofthe proper function of a teacher pre 

vents us from making much use of text-books, except for read 
ing, reference, and the selection of problems for the application of 
theory to practice. Facts should precede reasoning. That logical 
drill for which most text-books are intended should not be attempt 
ed until the child's powers of observation have been sufficiently 
trained 

lhe child acquires a knowledge of his native tongue by hearing 
it spoken, by seeing it written, and by reading. The grammar comes 
after he has attained considerable ability in reading and speaking 
This order of nature produces the best results possible. Nothing 
can be more unnatural than to require a boy to memorize a gram 
mar, the rules and definitions of which are to him unintelligible 

Nothing is commenced which it is not intended tocontinue until a 
definite and valuable end is reached. The waste of time which is 
occasioned by going only a little way in a study is serious and de 
plorable, yet it is a characteristic feature of the modern educational 
system 

rhe plan we have adopted implies the study of subjects rather 
than of books, and aims, by throwing the pupil upon his own re 
sources, to compel him to take an active and intelligent part in the 
work of his own education 

We have no hesitation in promising, if fair ability and faithful 
attention are brought to the work, such a practical and sufficient 
acquaintance with the subjects laid down in the course of study 
that the pupil will be furnished with means not only to pursue his 
tuture education to the best advantage, but also to increase his im 
mediate usefulness and to add to his present enjoyment 

Certificates of fitness to enter any other school or college are 
given only to those who shall have passed satisfactorily critical ex 
iminations at the close of each month, and who shall also have re 
ceived the approbation of their instructors for their integrity of cha 
racter 

A gymnasium and so much of physiology as shall acquaint them 
which govern the operations of their bodies and the 
for physical education 
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MASSACHUSETTS, College Hill (four miles from Boston) 
7! FITS COLLEGE. E. H. Capen, President. 
For catalogues address Prof. C. E. Fay, Sec 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 

ADAMS AC (DEM ¥.—This school is designed 
- to give the most thorough and extended preparation for col 
lege Its full course in the classics and mathematics prepares boys 
for the Sophomore year in many of our colleges or for the “ addi 
tional examinations"’ at Harvard. Pupils from it have been ad 
mitted to some of the best colleges a year before the completion of 
their school course. The school has been in existence but five years, 
and inthe earliest of these years had but small classes, but it has 
already sent sixty pupils to college. Its classes are large enough to 
give eac h pupil the opportunity of association and comparison with 
others, but not so large as to prevent the teachers from giving the 
individual attention and instruction that each needs. The classes 
are divided into sections in the different subjects of instruction, ac- 
cording to the proficiency of the pupils, that all may be properly 
taught 

The large boarding-house of the Academy, intended for pupils 
from a distance, has this year been thoroughly renovated and its 
system reorganized. It has been placed under the charge of Mr 
and Mrs. J. P. Worden, assisted by a competent housekeeper. The 
effort will be constant to make this in every respect a pleasant and 
comfortable home for the boys, and to give them the care and su 
pervision that their parents would wish them to have The boys 
are under the full charge of the teachers residing in the house, and 
have all the freedom that is compatible with attention to their 
studies and security from temptation 

There is a class preparatory to the Academy in the common Eng 
lish branches and French. he number inthis class is very small, 
and it is designed to afford to a limited number of young pupils the 
care and attention that are impossible in a public grammar school, 
and at the same time to render the instruction and dri.l as thorough 
and complete as at the best public school : 

Boys are received at any time, and admitted to any class for which 
they are prepared 

Tuition in the Academy, $50 per annum; in the preparatory 
class, $100 ; . 

Expenses in the boarding-house, including board, room, washing, 
fuel and light, care, etc., $350 for the school year 

For catalogues or information address the Master of the Aca- 
demy, WILLIAM R. Dimmock, LL.D, 
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